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RoMAN gladiators 
bound their hands 
with the cestus—a 
device of leather 
thongs, often loaded 
with lead. A deft 
blow with this deadly 
weapon—and the 
moststubborn opposi- 
tion quickly assumed 
the horizontal. 

Twenty years ago, 
in planning the first Sani-Flush advertising for the Hygienic 
Products Company, we discarded the padded glove of modern 
boxing and reverted to the mailed fist of ancient Rome. 

We armed Sani-Flush—the positively active, safe product 
for cleaning toilet bowls—with an offensive of crushing 
frankness, and sent it into the arena against germs, odors, 
stains and insanitation. 

Year after year the same story has been stated to an 
increasing market through a widening list of publications. 
No tricks. No blatant splurges. But consistent use of sin- 
cere advertising teamed with an honest product. 

Today, Sani-Flush stands successful and without serious 
competition—a tribute to sound advertising—a small-space 
advertising classic. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Color Advertising in newspapers 1s 
breaking all records for results ..and 
if harnessed to an Interrupting Idea 
the pulling power is irresistible. 
... Ask Sinclair. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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The Forgotten Plan 


Many an Organization Has Discovered That Old Ideas, Some Passed Up 
in Easy Profit Times, Work Well Now 


By Roy Dickinson 


M* old friend Ben Nash, who 
I must have been reading some 
campaign speeches lately, was tell- 
ing me the other day of several 
interesting incidents where manu- 
facturers had made quick progress 
by going back to fundamentals. 
There was one company which 
laid aside an unusual idea for im- 
proving its product, submitted in 
the summer of 1929. Profits were 


too easy to make in other ways 
so the plan was pigeon-holed. It 
is a better idea now than it was 
then. 

“If that company would only dig 
it out,” said Ben, “it would go fast 


and far. The forgotten plan, 
that's the thing manufacturers 
ought to dust off, dig out and con- 
sider carefully now. It’s a swell 
idea for an article.” 

It was not more than two hours 
later, that another man told me of 
a plan he recently presented to a 
hig manufacturer. The idea con- 
sisted of making use of a by-prod- 
uct, packaging it and selling it as 
a toy to children. When the idea 
was presented to the sales man- 
ager, he smiled and said: “That 
was worked out by us three years 
ago but the depression sort of 
knocked us off our feet. The com- 
plete outline of that plan, with de- 
tails in addition to those you have 
told us, is in our files outside.” 

\fter some trouble the sales 
manager was able to locate the 
plan and prove to the man who 
had suggested it that the company 
was not stealing anything from 
him. The company has now re- 


considered the original plan pre- 
sented three years ago and has 
decided to go ahead with it. 

In the easy days of 1929, when 
the flossy plans for merging and 
making money more easily than by 
selling merchandise were rampant, 
hundreds of good ideas were 
pigeon-holed by management which 
was too busy watching the stock 
market to sell merchandise. Some 
of these ideas today would put 
many a company on a paying basis 
once more. It is a fine time now 
for manufacturers to switch back 
to fundamentals. Many an execu- 
tive is likely to find in the upper 
right-hand drawer of his own 
desk, or out in the files, a plan 
which, with a slight bit of dusting 
off, would work wonders today. 

For, strictly speaking, there are 
no new ideas in business. There 
are many new applications of old 
ideas, but the fundamentals remain 
the same. A _ business which is 
feverishly searching for something 
new, may need only a new appli- 
cation of something which was 
tried before, which proved success- 
ful many years ago when times 
were really normal, in 1926 or 
1913, for example. 

When any business is losing 
sales, a better way to arrest the 
downward course than by hunting 
for something miraculous is usu- 
ally to make a searching examina- 
tion to find out whether the busi- 
ness is observing what it knows 
to be sound fundamentals. 

In many cases of troublesome 
situations today, the market upon 
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which a business was built fell 
away on account of changing so- 
cial and commercial conditions. 
Those organizations which spent 
their time hunting for brand new 
ways of advertising or stunt ways 
of selling didn’t get far. But 
those others which went back to 
fundamentals, looked up some for- 
gotten plan of shifting with a 
shifting market, have come through 
finely. 


Hires Returned to the 
Home Market 


Hires root beer is a case in point. 
Here was a company which started 
to sell root beer back in 1875. 
Forty years ago it sold the ex- 
tract to people who went to the 
trouble of making and bottling 
root beer in their own homes. Then 
soda fountains grew in popularity, 
strong competition became en- 


trenched in the newer fields, the 
company went after the new mar- 
ket and from 1901-1920 the sales 
of old familiar Hires didn’t keep 
pace with its rivals. 


A market analysis was under- 
taken—a complete survey of three 
markets, the old, almost forgotten 
one of the home, the new ones of 
the soda fountain for which syrup 
instead of extract was needed, and 
the bottlers who sold the completed 
product. 

It seemed a sensible procedure 
to try to win back sales by con- 
centrating on one of the three 
markets. The decision was made 
to try the “forgotten plan” of the 
old time home market. The com- 
pany went back to the old plan in 
1927, used advertising to get peo- 
ple to send for samples of the ex- 
tract. 

The very first year of go- 
ing back to fundamentals found 
the company distributing free root 
beer at a cost of 65 cents a coupon 
request, and securing a big in- 
crease in sales, a jump to 60,000 
gallons. The next year 280,000 
gallons were sold and the cost of 
replies had dropped to 55 cents. 
The next year an even larger in- 
crease in sales and a drop to 26 
cents per inquiry and sales in 1931 
of $4,445,705 as compared to the 
largest year’s (1930) sales of 
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$4,487,614 convinced the company 
that a “forgotten” plan may mean 
forgetting customers. 

Often enough in running after a 
new market a business has let the 
older, more stable market slip 
away. It shows good business 
sense when it goes back to funda- 
mentals. 

The latest edition of the Mont- 
gomery Ward catalog is a good 
example of remembering and 
bringing to life an old, forgotten 
plan. This catalog, which totally 
subordinates the index (said to be 
one step toward eventual abolition 
of this sacred cow of mail-order 
tradition), achieves an appearance 
of radical departure from the 
usual, by simply falling back to an 
elementary fundamental. 

It must have been more than 
forty years ago, according to my 
graybeard advisor, when catalogs 
were issued in such form that the 
reader had almost to browse among 
the pages to find what he wanted. 
The index became gradually so 
important that it eventually be- 
came dominating. 

Now that is all changed. Wo- 
men’s shoes are not shown with 
“shoes” on page 1178 and follow- 
ing, but are up with other women’s 
apparel. So with other items. No 
more master index. 

The catalog creates a sensation 
among the mail-order folks. Here 
are 40,000 items grouped into 
eleven departments, two-inch space 
at the head of each section con- 
taining all the index there is, in a 
catalog that went revolutionary 
because it adopted a forgotten 
plan; one forgotten in a forty- 
five-year growth of the index 
idea. 


A Forgotten 
Fundamental 


Making things to sell that peo- 
ple want to buy, and then telling 
them about it is not new at all. It 
is a plan which has been forgotten 
by so many manufacturers that a 
careful looking into the pigeon 
holes would bring many a one of 
them to light. 

A search for the new and the 
untried often leads to business 
which is artificially forced. A 
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harking back to fundamentals usu- 
ally means the elimination of 
wasted effort, a shift to change 
with changing markets and a re- 
building on a far more permanent 
basis. 

There was a time not so long 
ago in the course of retail develop- 
ment when merchandise became 
secondary. There was a great 
scramble to provide atmosphere, 
extremes in service, deep rugs and 
a background carefully developed 
to awe the beholder. Frills, extras 
and too much service in retail sell- 
inz multiplied to such a ridiculous 
extent, that many a sane person 
dug out a forgotten plan and went 
back to merchandise first; frills 
subordinate. The ones who did 
that, and did it in time, are going 
concerns today. Many another 
which kept doing stunts and add- 
ing more atmosphere is now in re- 
ceivers’ hands. 

Somebody starts a new idea in 
service or frills, a competitor goes 
him one better and a whole indus- 
try gets on an unsound basis. In 
like manner there has been a ten- 
dency for executives to worry too 
much about the facts they don’t 
have, before they are certain they 
have made full use of the facts 
they now have and the things 
which happened before. In other 
words, an analysis of past results 
is sometimes far better for the 
selling just ahead than research 
into totally new fields and markets. 
Every concern which has kept a 
careful and complete record of 
what sales and advertising ideas 
produced results many years ago 
has probably a merchandising gold 
mine in its own shop right now. 


Studying Where 
Sales Go 


Whenever a company studies its 
records and finds that in its most 
successful normal year 70 per cent 
of its volume was sold to 17 per 
cent of its retailers who in turn 
had certain definite characteristics 
in common as to location, size and 


methods of merchandising, that 
company probably has a present- 
day guide post to better sales 
records. 


The whole idea of selective sell- 
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ing, so much discussed by 1932 
sales managers, came from a hark- 
ing back to old records and for- 
gotten plans. It isn’t new. It is 
as old as the hills but it is in tune 
with the changing times. 

And speaking of forgotten plans, 
a careful study of almost for- 
gotten sales records of days when 
goods were really sold may prove 
profitable. Sales records not only 
quickly reveal unprofitable cus- 
tomers but show why certain cus- 
tomers are unprofitable and the 
possibilities of making them more 
profitable. With these facts before 
him the sales executive can very 
easily determine which customers 
shall be maintained and which shall 
be eliminated. 


Perhaps It’s the 
Product 


Frequently, he will find that it is 
not a matter of unprofitable cus- 
tomers so much as it is a matter 
of product. Particularly in a wide 
line of products it will be found 
that certain customers are un- 
profitable only because they never 
showed profits on certain products. 

Often it is more important to 
drop the classification entirely, or 
not try to push it with these cus- 
tomers, than to drop the customers. 

Harking back to an old plan did 
a good job for a food manufac- 
turer who, starting his sales in a 
rural market, had branched out, 
was doing his big volume in small 
city homes and suburban areas. He 
had let the original market shift 
for itself, was spending all his 
efforts on the new. 

Last year one of the big jobbers 
who handled his line failed and he 
had to appoint a new one. This 
new wholesaler had different meth- 
ods and the company salesman 
soon reported a big rural market 
opening up in that one section. The 
vice-president and sales manager 
who read these reports thought 
back, dug out old plans and corre- 
spondence, then had an indepen- 
dent investigation made in five 
territories. It seemed to show 
great possibilities for sales in the 
old forgotten and neglected market. 

A farm-paper and outdoor cam- 

(Continued on page 86) 





Advertising to Hold Local Loyalty 


Standard Oil of New Jersey and Canada Dry Limited Use Newspaper 
Space to Appeal to Home Folks 


N their mad rush for wider dis- 

tribution and increased sales, 
manufacturers frequently forget 
the home folks. As a company be- 
comes larger and larger, local 
good-will sometimes suffers. 
It is well to stop occasionally 
and have a chat with the 
neighbors. 

The people who live close- 
by to a giant factory don't 
always realize how much 
that factory or the parent 
company contributes to the 
welfare of the local com- 
munity, the State or perhaps 
even to the whole nation. 

The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey is much 
bigger than the State whose 
name it bears. It is a cor- 
poration with world-wide 
affiliations. But it is anxious 
to warrant the good-will of 
the people in its home State. 

Recently this company de- 
voted a newspaper advertise- 
ment to the part that it plays 
in the progress of that State. 
“New Jersey hands with 
work to do” was the head- 
ing. A photographic illus- 


newspapers. Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Limited devoted a full page to 
telling Canadians how this product 
is spreading the name of Canada 
over the whole world. The name is 


Canada’s Ambassador 
to The World 


CANADA, DRY 





tration showed hands at work 
at different tasks. 
hands,” the copy read, “that 
run one of New Jersey's most 
important home industries. They 
make and sell the finest motor 
fuels on the New Jersey market 
today.” 

The copy goes on to tell about 
the different products, Esso, “Stand- 
ard” gas and oil, that are made 
within the State. A plea for local 
loyalty is contained in the sen- 
tence: “New Jerseyites can’t do 
better than patronize | New Jersey 
industries these days.” 

Details of the company’s con- 
tribution are briefed in nine points. 
They include number of employees, 
payroll, taxes, pensions, freight, 
and other similar items. 

Another type of local loyalty ad- 
vertisement appeared in Canadian 


“These are This Newspaper Advertisement Tells How the 
Product Spreads the Name of Canada 


strewn like seed, the copy said 
“Seed which yields harvests oi 
good-will, not only for Canada and 
Canada Dry, but for many other 
products of this country.” 

Nearly 100,000,000 bottles of 
this fine beverage act as “Can 
ada’s Ambassador to the World. 
The fact was brought out, further, 
that .“Where millions of dollars 
have been spent in advertising the 
beauty of Canada’s resorts, many 
more millions have been spent in 
advertising Canada Dry. And while 
the printed word may tell of the 
mountain quietude of Banff and the 
romantic glories of old Quebec, 
every glass of Canada Dry tells a 
story of equal power.” 
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isconsin Farm Income 


UP $20,000,000 


( news in the market quotations lately for 
Wisconsin farmers! Practically everything they 
raise has been climbing in price. 


RY Since June 1, rising prices have added $7,000,000 to 
= the value of Wisconsin’s pig crop. Milk, butter and 
cheese price advances, on a conservative estimate, add 

another $10,000,000 to the Wisconsin farm pocketbook. 
~ ¢ The upswing on other farm products has brought the 
other total Wisconsin farm income increase to approximately 
$20,000,000 .. an average of more than $100 per farm. 
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To top this off, Wisconsin has bumper crops this year, 

and the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market should offer greater 
pho sales opportunities this fall than at any time so far in 
ent if 1932. In both town and country, The Milwaukee Journal 


while 
f the sells the market thoroughly at one low advertising cost. 
nd the 
uebec 


ss: THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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reyhound runs his heart out chasing a stuffed rabbit. Fine 
rt to watch, but it’s instinct, not intelligence. We believe 
it is equally futile to spend time and energy in the pur- 
of markets that do not hold definite assurance of profit. 
ough sound analysis we help our clients find the most 
itable markets. We help make the most of them through 


ertisements that fit these markets—and sell merchandise. 


cCann-ErickSon-ADVERTISING 


office an agency in itself equipped to give full service to clients: 
York * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver’ San Francisco’ Seattle * Los Angeles 


to: Montreal - Vancouver - Winnipeg « London - Paris - Frankfort, o.M. 





£2,600,000,000 Advertising Bet Is 
Made by Britain 


Huge Conversion Scheme Involving War Loan Securities Is Advanced 
with £50,000 Worth of Space 


By McDonough Russell 


London Correspondent, 


O* July 1 of this year Great 
Britain bet the world £2,600,- 
000,000 that within six months 
there will not exist anywhere a 
better security than British 3% per 
cent conversion loan. 
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£1 on every £100 of stock. Do it 
now !” 

There was the bet! Anybody 
who thought he could find a safe 
investment that would pay more 














It is already clear that 
the bet is won, and ad- 
vertising has played a 
considerable part in the 
winning of it. 

When British 5 per 
cent war loan stocks were 
floated during the war, 
the stock was issued on 
condition that the Brit- 
ish Government had the 
option of redeeming any 
or all of it at par not 
earlier than 1931. 

For fifteen years the 
Government was pledged 
to pay annual interest 
amounting to £85,000,000 
a year—nearly $6 a year 
from every man, woman 
and child in Great Brit- 
ain! No wonder the 
British income tax is 25 
cents on every dollar 
earned! 

To lighten this load 
of interest the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 
announced in the House 
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of Commons his plan 
for the biggest financial 
operation the world has 
seen. 

Briefly it was this: “On De- 
cember 1 the Bank of England will 
be prepared to redeem at par every 
penny of the £2,600,000,000 5 per 
cent war loan stock. If anybody 
wants his capital back, he can have 
it. Alternatively he can have his 
holdings converted into new stocks 
carrying interest at only 3% per 
cent. Anybody who decides to con- 
vert into the new stock within 
thirty days will receive a bonus of 


Full-Page Newspaper Advertisements Like This 
Helped in Britain’s War Loan Conversion 


than 3% per cent on his capital 
was at liberty to go to the Bank of 
England and demand £100 in cash 
for every £100 of stock he held. Ii 
the whole or any considerable pro- 
portion of the 2,500,000 holders of 
war loan took this step British 
credit would have been destroyed. 
If all holders of war loan decided 
to convert into the new stock it 
meant a net saving to British tax- 
payers of more than £22,000,000 a 
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for the Home Edition of The Detroit News start trundling 
“Archie” Reese guides his truck to a stop beside the load- 
ing platform. A bell rings, a light flashes. The cylinders 
start to turn. Faster and faster the presses fly. The Home 
Edition has gone to press. A hundred bundles are quickly hurled 
onto Archie’s truck, and once again The Detroit News is on its 
way to residents in and about St. Clair, Michigan. 
Archie Reese has been delivering The Detroit News around 
St. Clair and Port Huron for nine years. He has driven more 
than 350.000 miles, and in all-that time his schedule has never 
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This varied five minutes. It is such delivery service that has enabled 

7 The Detroit News to make delivery within the 75-mile radius 
the same day the paper is-printed. In Detroit, proper, carrier 

capital boys trained to give identical service deliver 76% of the News’ 

fank of city circulation directly to the homes. No other Detroit news- 

in cash paper so thoroughly covers its trading area as The News; no 

held. If other paper has tried to do so, for no other Detroit newspaper 

le pro- has been so consciously -built-for home reading. 
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British 
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year. Would the holders accept the 
reduced interest? 

When the original war loan was 
floated the accompanying series of 
advertising and publicity stunts 
made Barnum’s efforts seem mod- 
est and unassuming. Wareham 
Smith, who was largely responsible, 
refused point blank to advertise 
“Invest in war loan and get a safe 
5 per cent on your money.” Instead 
he allotted a quota of war material 
to every city, town and village, and 
urged them to buy enough war loan 
to pay for it. Big cities were asked 
to subscribe enough for one, two, 
or three battleships—and if pos- 
sible were shown the actual battle- 
ships they had to pay for. Villages 
were asked to pay for motor-ambu- 
lances, aeroplanes or tanks. Schools 
subscribed enough to buy machine 
guns or motor-launches. 

When the conversion scheme was 
announced, people wondered if the 
advertising would be equally un- 
conventional. It was not, and the 
reason is not far to seek. During 
the war Wareham Smith had to 
attract money from people who 
had never before even considered 
buying stocks and shares. To ap- 
peal to them on financial grounds 
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would have been useless—5 per 
cent would have been no attraction. 

But the present case was differ- 
ent. The appeal was only to the 
2,500,000 people who actually held 
war loan stock—people who under- 
stood the meaning of 5 per cent 
and had actual experience of the 
advantages of a safe investment. 
Where Smith appealed to emotion, 
the advertising of the conversion 
scheme could safely appeal to 
reason. 

So there were no stunts—unless, 
in a country where there is ordi- 
narily no radio advertising, it is a 
stunt for the Prime Minister to 
broadcast an appeal. Instead there 
was straightforward advertising in 
every responsible newspaper and 
periodical. The copy was dignified 
almost to dullness but that it had 
its effect is known. For as I write 
—on July 25—more than 1,500,000 
holders have already converted their 
stock, and £15,000,000 a year is 
saved for the British taxpayer—a 
definite success for advertising. 

The advertising scheme, which 
was necessarily a short one, cost 
approximately £50,000. Not a great 
sum, considering the tremendous 
work it did. 


Britain Makes a Record Mailing 


RINTING and mailing of 

15,000,000 forms, in less than 
twenty-four hours, established a 
record for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of a direct mailing by the 
British Government. The forms 
announced the gigantic war loan 
conversion plan which is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Russell’s article above. 

The forms were printed at the 
Government printing works at 
Harrow, between 9.30 p. m. on 
June 30 and noon on July 1, the 
men toiling throughout the night to 
complete their task. At the Gov- 
ernment money-order department, 
ordinary business was put aside 

+ 


° ° 99 
Buys Paris, “Dinner Horn 
The Paris, Tex., Dinner Horn, pub- 

lished afternoons, has been purchased by 

The North Texas Publishing Company, 

gebtighes of the Paris Morning News. 

C. Pat Mayse, publisher of the 
ah will be publisher of both papers. 





and 2,000 men and 500. girls fought 
against the clock to fit the printed 
forms, of which there were five, 
into envelopes for delivery to the 
post office for sorting, bundling 
and transmission. 

The ‘envelopes had been ad- 
dressed in advance. Post-marking 
was done away with, each en- 
velope being over-printed with the 
words “London, three half pence, 
paid.” 

Lorries carrying the forms were 
given right of way at crossings 
and aircraft were used in order to 
secure quick delivery of the forms 
to Ireland. 

+ 


Has Koh-I-Noor Pencil 
Account 


The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company, New 
York, has appointed the Empire Ad 
vertising Service, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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This Pennsyl- 
vania Grade 
Crude Oil Asso- 
ciation ad in 2- 
color, single 
column space in 
Liberty (available 
only in Liberty) 
stopped 40% 
more persons per 
dollar cost than in 
2-column space in 
another weekly. 
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Will you give your 1932-1933 adv. pag 


608,000 to 1,408,00( 


more seen 


circulatio 


without extra cost? 


That is what Liberty’s adver- 
tisers have been averaging ac- 
cording to the Percival White, 
Inc. reader interest tests for 
the past thirteen weeks. 


HIS, the thirteenth week of the Percival 

White, Inc., reader interest counts— 
during which advertisers apparently have 
found 17% to 55% greater seen circula- 
tion in Liberty than elsewhere—ushers in 
the beginning of the main 1932-1933 list 
making season. 


As always, standard media qualities will 
be weighed: circulation placement by pop- 
ulation groups, by incomes, circulation 
methods, editorial policies, line rates, page 
rates, circulation and rate adjustments. 
Tangibles and intangibles will be measured 
with conscientious care. 


But now, perhaps for the first time in 
many space-buying seasons, a new basis of 


comparison is offered . . . a basis so fu 
damentally important . . . a basis offeria 
such dramatic comparisons . . . that d 
differences between mass media appear 
become relatively insignificant. 


Advertising is primarily the multi 
cation of advertisement impressions. fi 
the past thirteen weeks’ those impressio 
in contradistinction to printed copics, 
A. B. C. deliveries, have been measured. 


And for twelve of the thirteen weeks p 
advertisements in Liberty have averaged 
a dollar basis 608,000 more seen circul 
tion than the second weekly, 1,408, 
more seen circulation than the third week! 


This extra circulation directly parall 
the extra reading found for Liberty’s edit 
rial contents and is reflected by Libert 
99 per cent single copy, voluntary dem 
type circulation, for the same period. 
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Stretching the Postal Dollar 


Leavitt MANUFACTURING Company, Inc. 
Urpana, Ix. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Due to the increased postage rates, we 
are trying to check up on the value of 
different finds of direct mailings. 

Do you have any information that 
would give any data on the comparative 
value of printed matter put out in un- 
sealed envelopes as compared with folders 
or other pieces not so mailed? 

I do not know whether or not I have 
made this clear to you, but we are con- 
sidering now a piece of printed matter 
to be accompanied with a form letter or 
circular letter to be mailed under 1 cent 
or 1% cents postage in unsealed en- 
velopes. We are also considering the use 
of a mailing folder. 

If you have any data on this, or can 
tell us where such data may be ob- 
tained we should like very much to hear 
from you. 

D. L. CuristopHer, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ts E Leavitt Manufacturing 
Company is merely one of thou- 
sands of users of direct-mail adver- 
tising to whom the matter of postal 
rates has become a subject of se- 
rious concern. The increase in first- 
class rates, with the new rate 3 
cents per ounce as compared to the 
old rate of 2 cents, has caused a 
general scurrying around to locate 
more economical methods of ac- 
complishing the desired results. 

The use of unsealed envelopes, 
calling for 1 cent or 1% cents post- 
age, depending on whether or not 
the mail is sorted before it reaches 
the post office, has come in for spe- 
cial attention. And, as has always 
proved to be the case where direct- 
mail is concerned, advertisers re- 
port confusingly contradictory 
results. 

In other words, some advertisers 
have found that letters mailed in 
unsealed envelopes scarcely affect 
returns in any manner. These ad- 
vertisers, naturally, are no longer 
using first class. Other advertisers 
have found that the use of unsealed 
envelopes cuts returns to a point 
that more’than over-balances the 
postal savings. And still others, 
have found that they are no better 
off when they use unsealed en- 
velopes—that the fewer returns 
just about balance the difference in 
postage. 

All. of this leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that each adyertiser must 


test each and every direct-mail plan 
that suggests itself. While, in some 
cases, it may be so obvious that the 
mailing list is of a kind that first- 
class mailings only are permissible 
and that tests are unnecessary, with 
most advertisers only a group of 
tests will furnish an accurate an- 
swer to the problem. 

Incidentally, in testing unsealed 
envelopes it is essential that the 
advertiser remember the following : 
The figures may show that the use 
of unsealed envelopes cuts returns 
only 20 per cent. Inasmuch as un- 
der the 1% cent rate, the postage 
savings is 50 per cent, the adver- 
tiser may assume that the results 
unmistakably dictate the use of the 
lower rate plan. But that is faulty 
calculating. 

In the first place, the average 
form letter costs perhaps 6 cents 
to send out, when mailed first class. 
That includes process costs, cost 
of paper, other handling costs, and 
postage. Therefore, the 1% cents 
savings on postage must be deducted 
from the 6 cents total, which makes 
the savings only 25 per cent, not 
50 per cent. 

In the second place, the adver- 
tiser must estimate the cost of get- 
ting the additional business (if the 
lower rate cuts the return) that 
would have been obtained had the 
higher postage rate been used. That 
additional business will cost more 
to obtain than the average cost of 
the original mailing because it 
necessitates another mailing, and 
with each mailing to the same list 
returns are usually lowered. As a 
consequence, it may be found that 
even though the lower postage rate 
cuts returns only 10 per cent, the 
cost of getting that 10 per cent by 
another mailing may wipe out the 
original saving—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


K. E. Humbert Rejoins Hum- 
bert & Jones 


Kingsley E. Humbert has rejoined the 
advertising agency of Humbert & Jones 
in its New York office, and will be in 


charge of new business. He has been 
vice-president of the Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y. 
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INTELLIGENT readers are alive to 
the editorial brilliance of today's 
COSMOPOLITAN. The quality and 
timeliness of its editorial pages . .. in 
fiction, fact and illustration . . jperes: 
why cash registers are ringing up 
more and more quarters for "the best 
publication.” 


lf you have something to sell to men, 
or to women, or to both, advertise to 
COSMOPOLITAN's more than one 
and one-half million families who, ac- 
cording to The Polk Surveys, have 


money to spend and who are buying 


now. 





In advertising value as in editorial 


interest COSMOPOLITAN is 





“Greater Today Than Yesterday . . . 
Greater TOMORROW Than peaerat ae 


@sinopolitan Spolitan 


57th STREET ot 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 
The Class Magazine with more than One and One-Half Million Circulatic 














Wholesaler and Producer Seem 
to Be Friends for Keeps 


Hatchet Buried During Depression Is Not Being Hunted for Now That 
Better Days Approach 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HE wholesaler is in the driver’s 

seat, momentarily at least. 
There are indications from all 
parts of the country that many 
manufacturers who in boom times 
talked with some seriousness about 
“going direct” have, under the 
stress of current business condi- 
tions, thrown themselves upon the 
wholesaler once more as the best 
kind of friend in need. 

So far, to be sure, there have 
been few breaks in the ranks of 
those manufacturers who have fol- 
lowed a selling direct policy. On 
the other hand, reports from 


wholesalers and from manufactur- 
ers indicate a much greater de- 
pendence upon the service that the 


wholesaler has to offer. 

This condition has been brought 
about by the artificially high, truly 
excessive costs of selling that were 
built up during an era of high 
prices. Manufacturers took on 
more salesmen than they really 
needed. They extended their opera- 
tions into territories which, under 
anything like normal conditions, 
could not be profitable. They 
opened branch offices which, once 
business started to slip, could yield 
only the smallest profits if they 
showed a profit at all. 

The manufacturers’ salesmen 
were clamoring for small orders 
which time and again were taken 
at a loss. A hardware wholesaler 
says that on going through his or- 
ders from retailers he finds a num- 
ber of them for from twenty-five to 
thirty items, made by as many dif- 
ferent ‘manufacturers where the 
total of the order may amount to 
not more than $25 or $30 at the 
outside. Obviously there could be 
no profit for any one of the 
twenty-five manufacturers if he 
tried to sell direct under conditions 
like that. 

The question is, is the comeback 


of the jobber permanent or will the 
manufacturer turn from him again 
once boom conditions return? 

There are a number of advan- 
tages for the manufacturer in 
wholesale distribution, particularly 
at such times. 

There is the matter of credit and 
the handling of small-unit pur- 
chases. Furthermore, the whole- 
saler can obtain much more fre- 
quent contact with retailers and is 
in a position to offer closer co- 
operation. The cost to the manu- 
facturer of doing business with a 
group of wholesalers is infinitesi- 
mally small when compared to the 
cost of doing business with the re- 
tailers represented by these whole- 
salers. 

All of these advantages look 
mighty sweet to a harassed manu- 
facturer with dropping sales curves 
and mounting ratio of sales costs 
to profits. 


The Drawbacks to the 
Wholesale System 


On the other hand, there are 
certain drawbacks which the man- 
ufacturer has allowed to bulk large 
in his eyes in the past. It is not 
necessary to do more than mention 
the familiar accusation of the 
wholesaler as an order-taker. More 
serious from the advertiser’s point 
of view is the growth of private- 
branding among wholesalers. This 
condition, of course, has existed 
for years but from 1925 on it grew 
with surprising rapidity. In effect, 
of course, it put the manufacturer’s 
agent, the wholesaler, in direct 
competition with the manufacturer 
himself. 

The result of these conditions was 
to create an out-and-out antago- 
nism between manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Both sides were unjust 
in their accusations but that made 
neither any less bitter. It is this 
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bitterness that makes many whole- 
salers skeptical concerning the 
duration of the present apparent 
friendliness toward them of tlie 
manufacturer. 

“Wait until business gets better,” 
they think, “and watch our g 
friends, the advertisers, ditch us.” 
Publicly and for publication they 
profess a great deal of optimism 
but privately most of them realize 
that their hopes are stronger than 
their beliefs. 


Voluntary Chains Not So 
Much Concerned 


Those comparatively fortunate 
jobbers in the food field who have 
built up strong voluntary chain or- 
ganizations about themselves are 
not quite so concerned. They are 
strong enough to make almost any 
demands they care to and their vol- 
ume is great enough so that many 
manufacturers, wisely or foolishly, 
depending upon the point of view, 
are willing to make almost any 
concessions or give any co-opera- 
tion necessary to build volume 
through these voluntaries. 

Actually, both manufacturers and 
wholesalers are standing at very 
important crossroads. The trend of 
their businesses for the next ten 
years may be decided by the road 
they take when the upturn really 
begins to make itself felt in sales 
volume. 

There is no reason why whole- 
salers and manufacturers should 
not jog along the road shoulder to 
shoulder. In the minds of a num- 
ber of business leaders, there is the 
belief that they will do so. 

Depression conditions have made 
the manufacturer realize keenly 
how much he can get out of the 
jobber and what an important func- 
tion the jobber performs. Further- 
more, it has opened many manu- 
facturers’ eyes to the kind of 
co-operation the modern wholesaler 
gives his manufacturer friend. 

On the other hand, the whole- 
saler has welcomed the noticeable 
let-up in high-pressure salesman- 
ship on the part of a few adver- 
tisers who assumed a take-it-or- 
leave-it attitude with the emphasis 
on the take-it. 

It will be a pity if this beginning 
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of a closer relationship is not al- 
lowed to extend further. The 
groundwork has been laid for the 
elimination of a great deal of the 
antagonism which has existed be- 
tween wholesalers and manu factur- 
ers and a return to the realization 
on the part of both that the whole- 
saler, after all, is the manufac- 
turer’s agent and that the interests 
of both are closely tied together. 

Under present conditions the 
manufacturer is inclined to make 
unusual concessions to his best 
distributor outlets. He is giving 
them a little more of the cream and 
not trying to get them to subsist 
almost entirely on skimmed milk. 

One possible outgrowth of this 
condition may be an extension of 
the exclusive distributorship idea. 
It was in 1921 and 1922, when 
business was climbing out of a de- 
pression, that some of the stronger 
wholesalers were able to enter ex- 
clusive relationships with a number 
of strong manufacturers. 

The exclusive distributorship has 
a great number of advantages 
which may be sketched briefly 
here. In the first place, if the 
wholesaler is given exclusive rights 
on certain nationally known prod- 
ucts, it is not necessary for him 
to carry such a wide line to service 
his retailers. Of course, if he is to 
perform his wholesale function ef- 
fectively, he will always have to 
carry many products which he can- 
not sell with great profit but on 
an exclusive basis he is able to 
offer his retailers a greater co- 
operation and greater inducements 
to purchase the lines which he 
represents. 


Eliminates Bitter 
Competition 


In this event the wholesaler is 
assured that he will have none of 
the bitter competition which so 
often affects prices and raises sales 
costs by reason of the fact that it 
encourages smaller orders on the 
part of retailers since they can buy 
from a number of wholesalers cov- 
ering the territory. 

Furthermore, an exclusive dis- 
tributorship allows the wholesaler 
to lay out his plans some time in 
advance and to make some reason- 
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able predictions concerning the 
amount of volume that he can 
handle. 

To the manufacturer such a set-up 
has numerous advantages. If he can 
get exclusive representation with a 
wholesaler who is not representing 
too many lines on a similar basis, 
he can be sure of co-operation on 
his line. He will probably be able 
to establish close relations with the 
wholesaler’s salesmen and get much 
more effective co-operation in the 
distribution of dealer help material. 

Furthermore, it will be profitable 
for him to spend more time with 
the wholesaler’s salesmen, teaching 
them how to sell his products. 

In a properly arranged exclusive 
distributorship, both sides have 
much to gain and comparatively 
little to lose. Where such set-ups 
have fallen down, the cause has 
usually been an effort on the part 
of one or the other parties con- 
cerned to step over the understand- 
ing of the agreement. 

One of the most hopeful signs 
to the wholesaler should be the 
development of a genuine interest 
on the part of manufacturers in 
trying to solve the price mainte- 
nance problem. The Federal Trade 
Commission notwithstanding, in the 
last year some of the leading na- 
tional advertisers have made se- 
rious attempts to keep their mer- 
chandise out of the hands of the 
cut-price store. To be sure they 
have not been entirely successful 
because the price-cutter can gain 
merchandise in easy ways and con- 
siders it quite a feather in his cap 
if he can put on a ballyhoo sale of 
products that are being sold under 
a legal price control system. 


Grocery Industry and 
Resale Price Control 


The recent bulletin on what 
manufacturers may do to control 
resale prices which was sent by 
Charles Wesley Dunn, general 
counsel of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, to 
members of that association may 
mark the beginning of one of the 
most significant developments in 
the grocery industry. Mr. Dunn did 
not send out that bulletin just for 
the fun of it and it is to be as- 
sumed that the membership of the 
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‘ 
association, which represents the 
strongest food manufacturers in 
the country, has more than a 
healthy interest in price control 
which, in the long run, means price 
protection for wholesalers. 


A Chief Obstacle 


to Harmony 


If the leading manufacturers of 
the country, not only in the grocery 
industry but in others, can find 
some legal method of overcoming 
price-cutting or else are able to put 
through a liberalization of the 
present anti-trust laws, there will 
be removed one of the chief ob- 
stacles that stands in the way of 
better manufacturer-wholesaler re- 
lations. 

It will be unfortunate if the 
manufacturers endeavor to resume 
the half-way measures characteriz- 
ing the activities of many of them 
in the decade from 1925 to 1930. 
It is, however, entirely possible that 
a few manufacturers will extend 
their distribution beyond certain 
limited areas by means of whole- 
salers. 

One large company at the pres- 
ent time is seriously considering 
selling direct in about fifteen 
States in the East and then turn- 
ing over the rest of the country to 
jobber distribution where the job- 
bers will have no competition from 
the company itself. This is, in many 
ways, an awkward situation since 
there is bound to be an overlapping 
of territories when it is considered 
that certain leading wholesalers 
cover areas of thousands of square 
miles. 

No manufacturer, however, can 
hope to get any kind of proper 
co-operation on the part of whole- 
salers so long as he puts his sales- 
men into competition with theirs. 
Such a move is a simple notice to 
his distributors that he is going to 
let them take the tough business to 
get while he takes the easy business. 

The next few years should see a 
further appreciation on the part 
of wholesalers of the importance of 
national advertising and their co- 
operation in making it more effec- 
tive. In spite of all of the private 
brand troubles of the last few 
years, in spite of all of the price 
wars that have been carried on at 
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the expense of nationally advertised 
merchandise, the fact remains—and 
it must be grudgingly admitted by 
even the most rabid private brand- 
ing wholesaler—that nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise has a force 
that cannot be gained by the private 
brand. 

A number of jobbers have been 
smart enough to see the advantages 
to them in purchasing advertised 
merchandise and have sought co- 
operation. In some cases they have 
been rebuffed and in others they 
have received the kind of co-opera- 
tion they need. 

I think the attitude of the aver- 
age wholesaler today is pretty well 
summed up by Henry King, pres- 
ident, King, Dobbs & Company, one 
of the keenest minds in the grocery 
industry, when he writes to Print- 
ERS’ INK as follows: 

“Our experience with advertised 
products is disappointing; not be- 
cause the products themselves are 
not all right but because the manu- 
facturer seems to have had the idea 
in his head that he could advertise 
his products and force them 
through distribution channels at a 
loss to all who touch them. 

“The day is fast passing when 
this practice can be successfully 
carried on. It should be remem- 
bered that advertising is nowadays 
indulged in by others than the 
manufacturer and this at probably 
a lower cost. 

“Voluntary groups in chain-store 
systems do intensive advertising in 
their respective territories—their 
own little nation, comparatively 
speaking. Thus, this kind of ad- 
vertising is national to them.” 

Mr. King has been accused of 
being an enemy of advertised mer- 
chandise but his activities have 
proved the contrary. On the other 
hand, he is what is known as a 
“tough hombre” when it comes to 
being pushed to sell advertised 
merchandise. His attitude is pretty 
typical of that of the better type 
of jobber. 

As he points out, many volun- 
tary chains are intensive advertisers 
in their own right and since this 
is true it demonstrates graphically 
their belief in the power of adver- 
tising. Give them any kind of a 
break in the selling of nationally 
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advertised merchandise and they 
will get behind it and push it. 
They must, however, be assured a 
profit and good co-operation. 

If this closer contact between 
wholesaler and manufacturer con- 
tinues, business is going to see an 
intensive development of the activi- 
ties of the missionary salesman. 
This missionary salesman will not 
come into the field with the idea 
of overloading the jobber and then 
leaving him flat. Rather, he will 
sell the wholesaler what he believes 
the wholesaler should carry and 
then will work with the distrib- 
utor’s salesmen and retailers in or- 
der to build a sound sales volume. 

A number of companies today 
look upon their missionary activi- 
ties in this light and their success 
has more or less opened the eyes 
of some other manufacturers who 
either had dropped their mission- 
ary men or had used them as high- 
pressure men to clean up a terri- 
tory and then forget it. 

As distribution is now consti- 
tuted, the wholesaler occupies an 
important and worth-while place. 
Whether he will continue to main- 
tain that place and increase his 
value remains not only up to him 
but up to the manufacturer. Many 
manufacturers are going to con- 
sider seriously the implications of 
going back to the 1929 basis before 
they make any such change. 

If the wholesaler can continue to 
prove that he is an effective eco- 
nomic outlet during good times as 
well as bad, few manufacturers in- 
deed are going to throw him over- 
board. 





Forms Dailey Paskman and 


Associates 

Dailey Paskman, who recently sold 
radio station WGBS (now WINS), 
New York, to William Randolph Hearst, 
has organized Dailey Paskman and As- 
sociates at New York with offices at 230 
Park Avenue. The new business will 
represent radio stations, radio artists, 
and will also build programs. 


W. S. P. Gow, Advertising 


Manager, Montreal “Herald” 

W. S. P. Gow has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Montreal, 
Que., Herald. He has been promotion 
manager of the Toronto Globe and pre- 
viously was on the staff of Maclean's 
Magazine. Before that he was advertising 
manager of the Shanghai China Press. 
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In July The Chicago Daily News 
(six days a week) carried more retail 
advertising * than the Chicago 
Daily Tribune and Sunday Tribune 
COMBINED (seven days a week); 
and more retail advertising in six days 
than the Chicago Daily Herald & 
Examiner and the Daily Tribune 
combined. 


place. 
nain- 
> his « 





) him 
Many 
a Because of the superior pulling power 
aleve of The Chicago Daily News and be- 
cause advertisers know that The 
a Chicago Daily News has no non- 
23 as productive, predated, Scatterville, 
's in- “phantom” circulation, which raises 
— advertising costs with no corresponding 
increase in advertising results. 
and 
* Authority: Media Records, Inc. 
sold 
a * 
learst, 
d As- 
t 230 
+ will 
wit THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
ing 
ald” CONCENTRATED QUALITY QUANTITY EVENING CIRCULATION 
ound National Advertising Representatives: GEORGE A. MeDEVITT CO. 
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THE BOONE MAN REPRESENTS C2 
ARS T NEWSPAPERS 
DAILY 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 
San Francisco Examiner 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago American RC 

Detroit Times 
Omaha Bee-News 





Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer HI 
SUNDAY 

Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 

Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald Bost 

Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American Roe! 


Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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UDIENCE 


“This is an age of showmanship. Showmanship in making, 
marketing, presenting and selling your goods. Advertis- 
ing, intelligently used, is the greatest instrument of 
showmanship of this, or any other age” .. . 
of Mr. E. Ralph Goble, president, Stack-Goble Adver- 


statement 


















AGREE. And of all show- 
anship, the greatest is in know- 
g where to find the largest audi- 
ce with the price of admission. 


odern marketing brushes aside 
d, costly ideas of “national 
ceptance” and “wide-spread 
ler effect” . . . recognizes 
ly the individual market areas 
here people have money to buy 
. . where showmanship can 
ey with perfectly understood 
al conditions. 


e Boone Organization repre- 
ts 27 of the powerful Hearst 
wspapers in 14 of these mar- 
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kets . . . knows what the 
markets buy and what kind of 
showmanship will sell them. 


Scores of advertisers have most 
profitably availed themselves of 
the Boone Man’s accurate knowl- 
edge of his markets . . . a 
baker increased sales 500%; a 
candy maker secured distribu- 
tion of a new product within 
30 days; a shoe manufacturer 
sold his entire inventory before 
his advertising started. 


It is reasonable to assume that 
these successes may be repeated 
in your own Case. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING 
New York 


SERVICE 


Detroit Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 
Seattle 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


3,644 REPLIES TO 
ONE ADVERTISEMENT 


in the Telegram and Gazette , 


th 
















The Philco Radio Contest for Worcester county was an- a 
nounced EXCLUSIVELY in the Worcester Telegram and te 
the Evening Gazette. Announcement was made in an adver- fo 
tisement 4 cols. by 150 lines, inserted ONCE. Within the ha 


next few days Philco dealers received, from this one advertise- 
ment, 3,644 individual entries for the contest. These replies 
formed a cross-section of the entire Worcester trading area. 


The Telegram and Gazette, ALONE, » 
Afford Adequate Coverage of the 
Entire Worcester Market do 


pli 


The experience of Philco is the experience of other prominent | 
advertisers—through these newspapers alone one may ade- I 
quately and profitably cultivate the entire Worcester Market, _ 
city and suburban. No other advertising medium is necessary— ; 


none can add appreciably to the Worcester Market coverage on 
already enjoyed by the Telegram and Gazette advertiser. 


of all the families in Worcester and I 
85% throughout the average 18-mile suburban ay 
trading area who regularly, every day, 
receive in their homes a Worcester daily newspaper, 










read the Telegram or Gazette in their homes SIX 
DAYS EVERY WEEK. a 
Average Net Paid Circulation for More Than Four Years a 
Over 100,000 Daily Over 53,000 Sunday ; 
THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE | 





Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advantage—Proof—Action 


A Formula for Writing Effective Sales Letters 


By Harrison McJohnston 


HAT to say? How to say 
it?—this bottomless year? 

Stumped. 

True, prices are ridiculously low, 
but the lower they are, the less 
the boys care to buy. Therefore, 
“Welcome—a formula for a 1932 
letter,” you say—“if it will help 
me make my letter pay its keep 
and a little to spare, O. K. Let’s 
have it.” 

It’s really an old formula ap- 
plied widely now in all salesman- 
ship, and it’s simple, not so very 
hard to apply—with your mind- 
sleeves up. 

Before stating this formula, let’s 
read a letter for 1932 prepared by 
a man who applied the formula: 


Dear Mr. THoMpson: 


You have noticed, this summer, the 
dowdy clothes of many men on the 
streets—walking billboards shouting “‘de- 
pression!” 

“Feel poor—look poor”’— 

Result: Poor in deed. 

Here and there, a well-dressed man 
stands out—chin up—confident stride— 
-nvied. 

“Look right—feel right”—his motto. 

Result: Better luck—and he'll have 
some good clothes for next year, pur- 
hased this year at very low prices. 
Now—wonderful hot-weather suits, as 
llustrated—$12. Same quality last year, 
$18-$25; year before, $30-$35. 

Proof—See them. Ask for me. Easy 
payments, if desired. 


Cordially, 


their motto. 


A recent test on that letter in a 
Southern city showed that it pulls 
good returns. Yet it was written 
in less than a half hour—by heed- 
ing the formula: 

1. Advantage 

2. Proof 

3. Action 

Those three words in that order 
make up the simple formula that 
can be applied today in writing 
almost any sales letter. It’s an old 
formula. It could have been ap- 
plied in 1928 or 1914 as effectively 
as today, for it is basically sound. 

It applies in personal sales work 
is well. Some of the best of the 
modern methods of training sales- 





men in the art of selling, such as 
the specialized automobile sales- 
manship course now available to 
Chrysler salesmen, apply that for- 
mula deliberately. It is applied in 
every part of the selling talk and 
the demonstration of the Chrysler 
salesmen who have taken this spe- 
cial course in salesmanship 

First, Advantage—as the “stand- 
out” advantage of being well 
dressed today. Then, Proof—as 
the “see-them” proof of the fore- 
going letter. There, in that letter, 
proof is closely connected with the 
Action part of the formula: “Ask 
for me.’ 

There are, of course, all sorts of 
ways of stating or suggesting Ad- 
vantage. To get hold of an 
effective way of quickly impress- 
ing a desired advantage as soon as 
possible in a letter is the first real 
mind-work of the writer. But it’s 
great help to know that, first, this 
should be done. Various ways of 
doing it will come to mind in any 
case. The writer’s job is to select 
and develop the best way of stat- 
ing or suggesting the one advan- 
tage that will appeal most strongly 
to the reader’s dominant buying 
motive, such as pride or economy 
or comfort. 

No formula, of course, is any 
good unless it is used with skill 
aad discretion. It is, at best, noth- 
ing more than a guide to good 
work. But, in the writing of sales 
copy, as well as in the work of 
salesmen, the Advantage-Proof- 
Action formula works pretty well. 

Most of the poor letters—poor 
in results—that come in your mail, 
either do not follow this pattern 
or do not make effective use of it. 

Today, the first step in this 
guide—Advantage—is more impor- 
tant than in 1929; and then, in 1929, 
the third step—Action—was, rela- 
tively, more important. For, to- 
day, Advantage must be very 
strong and real and vital to get a 
hearing. Unless you've actually 
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got a big advantage in your propo- 
sition, one that can be and is 
proved beyond doubt, there’s no 
chance at all for action under 
present conditions. 

Now, here’s a proposition that 
really has about ten great advan- 
tages for housewives. It’s a mod- 
ern electric range. One advantage 
is the fact that better control of 
heat, through an automatic timer, 
reduces the number of hours the 
housewife has to spend in her 
kitchen. It frees many hours for 
doing other things. This is a 
great advantage, especially to many 
women who are socially inclined— 
to get out all afternoon to teas or 
bridge parties, and the like. 

To illustrate the importance of 
being able to present this advan- 
tage effectively to these house- 
wives (suppose you are an electric- 
range dealer) would you be likely 
to use a letter beginning as this 
one does? : 


Electric Cookery 
Releases Time 

There are only ten thousand and eighty 
minutes in a week—any way you figure it. 

You can’t add a minute and you can’t 
take a minute from the total. 

There’s just so much time in a week. 
In spite of all you hear about it—there’s 
no such thing as saving time—— 


Enough of that letter now. 
You've probably read more of it 
than the average woman would 
read anyway. It shows the mind 
of a mathematician and a philoso- 
pher at work—not a_ salesman. 
Certainly it doesn’t use the 1932 
formula for writing a good letter. 

Suppose this writer had said to 
all these women in his town: 
(You'll have to imagine the first 
page of the following letter writ- 
ten in feminine hand writing.) 


Dear MorHer: 

I had a good time visiting Marjorie in 
Springfield. We were out to a tea or 
party nearly every afternoon, getting 
home usually about 6 o’clock—and would 
you believe it, George’s dinner was ready 
for the table, steaming hot and cocked 
just right, at 6:15! 

No—Marjorie doesn’t have a cook 
either. But she has a modern electric 
range. She just puts her dinner in the 
oven about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, 
sets the control so the heat will start on 
about 3 or 3:30 and go off about 5:30— 
and when she gets home her dinner is all 
cooked just right. 

Marjorie says she doesn’t know what 
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she’d do without her electric range—and 
it isn’t expensive either. It saves money 
in lots of way. And I’ve already spoken 
to Jim about it. We've been looking at 
ranges and have just about picked out 
the one we want. 

I never dreamed there were so many 
advantages in electric cooking. The 
salesman gave us a demonstration of 
cooking. lectric cooking is so simple 
that even he could cook on it, no trouble 
at all. Gee, I can hardly wait to have 
one here in our kitchen, too. And it’s 
beautiful, too—and when you come to see 
me next month, I'll have more time—— 

(over) 


This was the first page of what 
appeared to be a personal letter 
from daughter to mother. Inside 
pages gave Proof of one great ad- 
vantage of electric cookery sug- 
gested in this letter—time releas- 
ing. 

Now, if you were an electric 
range dealer in a town of 25,000 
people, or any size for that matter, 
which of those two letters would 
you be most likely to use, as sup- 
plied by the manufacturer? The 
address on the envelope of this 
second letter should, of course, be 
in hand writing something like that 
used on the first page of the let- 
ter. Which letter talks advantage 
first ? 

The first of these electric-cook- 
ery letters above quoted does 
finally get around to saying the 
following : 

But—there is such a thing as the 
release of time—and that’s what we’re 
leading =p 0. 

The Electric Range releases time to 
you! 

The ————— Electric Range will re- 
lease to you many times eighty minutes 
a week! For the automatic control takes 
over a lot of your work. 

Come in and learn about Electric 
Cookery. 

Yours very truly, 


True this poor letter mentions 
Advantage—away down near the 
end of the letter. But then about 
all it does is to name the advan- 
tage. 

Yes, it’s a great formula— 
Advantage-Proof-Action. But in 
applying it, the writer has to be 
sure, first, that the Advantage is 
presented so well that proof will 
be welcome. Second, that Proof 
is so convincing that Action, as 
suggested, will follow—in enough 
cases to make the letter profitable 
to use. 
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Catalogs Large and Small 


Generally Speaking, It Is Better to Send One Book to Entire Trade If 
Cost Is Reasonable 


Tue Artwit Company 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Can you give me information on the 
following: 

Where a manufacturer produces a 
large illustrated catalog covering a wide 
variety of merchandise, should he send 
the complete catalog to all his prospects 
in the various fields, even though they 
are interested in only a fraction of what 
he is showing, or should he break the 
catalog up into sections and send only 
the part (even if it consists of very few 
pages) to each group? 

A. BANDMAN. 


HERE are so many divergent 

angles to the question asked by 
Mr. Bandman that to answer it by 
a plain yes or no is manifestly im- 
possible. The whole proposition de- 
pends upon the nature of the mer- 
chandise, the comprehensiveness of 
the various lines offered, the size of 
the mailing list, the cost of the 
catalog and the business potentiali- 
ties of the various fields which the 
manufacturer desires to cover. 

If the catalog is of a compara- 
tively inexpensive type we are dis- 
posed to recommend that it be sent 
to the entire mailing list without 
any attempt to split it up into 
smaller books that will apply spe- 
cifically to individual trades. 

There is plenty to be said in sup- 
port of this procedure—if, of 
course, the catalog is not too costly. 
For one thing, there is the addi- 
tional prestige that will be gained, 
other things being equal, by the 
larger and more showy 

The Crane Company, manufac- 
turer and distributor of plumbing 
and heating material, has an un- 
usually expensive catalog which 
necessarily appeals to a widely di- 
verse variety of trades. There is so 
much difference among the various 
lines, in fact, that from strictly a 
merchandising standpoint the com- 
pany could issue a number of small 
catalogs with perfect propriety. 

With its enormous resources and 
its comprehensive appeal it could 
very well have separate catalogs for 
consulting engineers who plan and 


write specifications for the con- 
struction of textile mills, for gas 
engineers who are consultants and 
advisors in the building of gas 
plants; for organizations which 
have to do with all sorts of marine 
development ; for large public util- 
ity operators who plan power 
projects; for engineers who are 
consultants in the construction of 
saw mills and paper mills; for 
plumbing and heating contractors, 
and so on. 

Each of these is really a separate 
and distinct trade that has to be 
approached in a strictly individ- 
ualized way. A plumbing contrac- 
tor, for example, is not especially 
interested in a lot of technical data 
about the construction of saw mills 
and paper mills; the gas engineer 
doesn’t concern himself with speci- 
fications for the construction of 
textile mills. 

Yet Crane sees fit to include all 
this in one large catalog of almost 
family Bible size. It is beautifully 
illustrated and attractively bound. 
Everybody who is entitled to one 
of the catalogs at all gets the larger 
book even though he may be in- 
terested only in a limited part of it. 


Considers Prestige 
Worth the Cost 


It would cost Crane considerably 
less money to send out separate 
small catalogs to each of the trades. 
But it sends the large one because 
the recipient is thereby impressed 
with the organization’s bigness. The 
institutional prestige that is there- 
by created is probably well worth 
the cost. 

From the very nature of things 
there has got to be a certain amount 
of so-called waste circulation in 
catalogs; the message must be 
more of the shotgun rather than 
the rifle variety. Otherwise the 
whole proposition of mail-order 
selling would involve a multitude 
of individualized messages and this 
would be bad from the standpoint 
of potential sales. 

If an organization is selling any 
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considerable range of merchandise 
it is going to have great difficulty 
and much expense in sharp shoot- 
ing its advertising to individual 
trades. And of course if the field 
is retail there is nothing else to do 
other than send the whole catalog. 
In the latter case, even if it were 
possible to make up individualized 
mailing lists, the cost would be 
absurdly out of line. 

Some companies, however, find it 
practicable to split up their large 
general catalogs into individual 
trade books. This need not neces- 
sarily mean a complete new print- 
ing job for each book.—[Ed. 
PrInTerRS’ INK. 


Direct Mail Group to Meet 


The fifteenth annual conference and 
advertising business show of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, October 5, 6 and 7. The fol- 
lowing departmentals will be included: 
Social service, Mrs. Mabel Morris, 
Russell Sage Foundation, presiding; 
house magazine, Edward Olson, Na- 
tional Lead Company, presiding; re- 
tail, Russell Brown, Kirby, Block 
Fischer, Inc., chairman; financial ad- 
vertising, H. A. Lyon, Bankers Trust 
Company, chairman, and _ industrial 
advertising, Edwin C. Mayer, Richard 
& Company, chairman. 


Glen Buck Again Heads 
Own Agency 


Glen Buck has withdrawn as vice-presi- 
dent of the D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis. He will resume the 
presidency of his own advertising agency 
at Chicago, which he headed for twenty- 
four years prior to going with D’Arcy 
last January. Mr. Buck will continue 
to handle the business which he served 
before his association with the D’Arcy 
agency. 


Joins Metropolitan Motion 


Picture Company 
A. Weeks, recently with Advertisers, 


Inc., Detroit advertising agency, has 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Mo- 
tion Picture Company, of that city. He 
will assume complete charge of the com- 
pany’s creative, directing and narrating 
activities. 


J. W. Davidson with Detroit 
“Daily Times” 


J. William Davidson, for many 
years with the former New York 
World and, more recently, with the 
New York American, has joined the 
advertising department of the Detroit 
Daily Times. 
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New Bedford “Standard” and 
““Times” Consolidated 


The New Bedford, Mass., Standard 
and Times, both published evenings, 
have been consolidated and will appear 
hereafter as the Standard-Times. Owner- 
ship of the consolidated paper will be 
vested in E. Anthony & Sons, Inc., 
owner of the Standard and of the New 
Bedford Mercury, a morning paper 
William J. Dunn, former owner and 
publisher of the Times, will be a sub- 
stantial stockholder in the corporation 

The publisher of the Standard-Times 
the Mercury and the Sunday Standard 
Times will be Basil Brewer, who has 
been connected with newspapers for a 
period of twenty-six years. He was 
formerly associated with the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers, was business man 
ager of the Cincinnati Post, and the 
Cleveland Press, editor and publisher 
of the Omaha Bee and owner of the 
Lansing, Mich., Capital News. 

Associated with the consolidated 
papers will be James T. Dunn and 
Joseph P. Dunn, editor and business 
manager resnectively of the Times. 

Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, publishers’ 
representatives, will represent the Stand 
ard-Times and the Mercury. 


To Exhibit Mutual Insurance 
Advertising 


The second annual exhibit of mutual 
insurance advertising will be held Sep 
tember 26 to 29 at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com 
panies and the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. A_ confer 
ence of advertising managers of mutual 
insurance companies will be held Sen 
tember 28 and 29. P. Luthy, ad 
vertising manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company of Chicago. 
chairman of the conference, will have 
charge of arranging the exhibit. 


Hickok Belt Account to 
Calkins & Holden 


The advertising account of the Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., Rochester. 
N. Y., Hickok belt buckles, etc., has 
heen placed with Calkins & Holden, Inc.. 
New York advertising agency. 

The advertising accounts of S. Rauh 
& Company, manufacturer of spats, and 
the National Silk Dyeing Company, both 
of New York, have also been placed 
with Calkins & Holden. 


Atlanta Prohibits Misrepresen- 


tation of Sales 

The city council of Atlanta, at the 
suggestion of the Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation, has adopted an ordinance mak. 
ing it illegal to misrepresent “fire sales,” 
“wreck sales,” “bankrupt sales” and 
“closing out sales.” Infringement of the 
new ordinance will be punishable by a 
fine not exceeding $200 or a prison sen- 
tence not exceeding thirty days, or both 
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~| “American 


= a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 





National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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BALTIMORE’S %8, 900,000 Auxil 


Work is ahead of schedule on Baltimore’s 
auxiliary reservoir project, the new $3,500,- 
000 Prettyboy Dam, which will impound 
something like 23,000,000,000 gallons of 
water, doubling the city’s present supply. 


Behind the dam will be 83 square miles of 

ratershed feeding the reservoir. Together 
with the Loch Raven Reservoir, this new 
one will accumulate sufficient water against 
drought conditions to care for Baltimore’s 
needs over a period of 400 days. 


And yet to provide for anticipated increas- 
ing needs, surveys are now being made for 
additional sources of city water supply. 


Thus Baltimore, where business conditions 
are above average, looks with confidence 
toward the future. And, as most advertisers 
already know, Baltimoreans are most read- 
ily reached through the columns of The 
Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 
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rvoir More than Half Completed 





THE SUNPAPERS in July 
e Daily (M & E) 282,632 - 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward. Inc Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc, 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louts: C. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 





The Place of Science in Copy 


Devin-ApDAIR COMPANY 
New York City 


THE 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An article entitled “I Don’t 
Quite Understand” by Amos Brad- 
bury in the July 28, 1932, issue of 
Printers’ INK contained much that 
was undoubtedly true, but this same 
article also brought up points which 
are open to much discussion and 
argument. Not wishing to criticize 
Mr. Bradbury’s ideas on the sub- 
ject but being of an argumentative 
nature myself, I wish to take ex- 
ception to some of the thoughts 
propounded in his _ interesting 
article. 

One of the things that Mr. Brad- 
bury overlooked is the almost re- 
ligious belief and faith that people 
have in the proofs of science. Peo- 
ple may know nothing of the mean- 
ing of superheterodyne, pentode 
tubes or automatic volume control 
in a radio, or the meaning of float- 
ing power, free wheeling and ride 
control in an automobile, but one 
must admit that such scientific 
terms as applied to the product 
convey to the casual reader the 
idea that science has had a hand in 
molding the product that stresses 
its scientific superiority by using 
purely technical terms. 

Such terms as “New Heights in 
Radio Achievement,” “A New 
Thrill in Radio Entertainment,” or 
“Never Before Such _ Riding 
Smoothness” and “Puts a New 
Thrill in Driving a Car” are 
readily understandable to the aver- 
age reader but are just so many 
words to the millions of men and 
women who have been reading 
such statements about every new 
product of every manufacturer 
since advertising was first invented. 

On the other hand, technical 
terms, although not familiar to the 
average buyer, do carry with them 
the assumption that the product has 
in it something that science has 
produced, something that science 
has claimed as being beneficial to 
the article. Superheterodynes, pen- 
tode tubes, free wheeling and ride 
control may mean nothing to the 
great masses of American people, 
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but these same millions, when in 
the market for radios and auto- 
mobiles will probably find out 
what all these scientific terms mean 
and do. Any article with so many 
scientific advantages must be a bet- 
ter article to have and will surely 
do more than the ordinary article, 
as a result of what science has put 
in it. 

It is my opinion that the differ- 
ence in meaning to the ordinary 
reader of advertising between terms 
scientific and terms non-scientific 
in an advertisement is that one 
flaunts the claims of science and 
exactness and the other the claims 
of the manufacturer and dealer. In 
an argument of this sort science 
will still win out. 

Then again there are those prod- 
ucts that invent scientific terms in 
order to convey an impression of 
scientific superiority when the fact 
is that none really exists. Many 
automobiles today have accessories 
and gadgets absolutely needless on 
any car. But the manufacturer 
sticks them on and ballyhoos them 
as some scientific advantage found 
only on his car and very often he 
sells many cars in this way. 

Much money is being spent by 
advertisers for tests and research 
work to prove the superiority of 
their product scientifically. These 
manufacturers find that the best 
way to tell the public that science 
is back of your product is to tell 
them in terms of science. And 
what’s more, they sell their goods. 

H. C. Garrity, 
President. 


R. T. O’Connell Joins Calkins 
& Holden 


Ray T. O’Connell, formerly vice-pres- 
ident and secretary of The Carter Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, has joined 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. 


Douglas Shoe Account to 
O'Keefe 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., has appointed the P. F. 
O’ Keefe ’Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton, to direct its advertising account. A 
campaign in magazines will be started 
in the fall. 


The 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY PRESENTS 





SUCCESSFUL 
ROTOGRAVURE 
CAMPAIGNS 
NO. 6 





@ Yardley & Co., Ltd., makers of 


Yardley's English Lavender, and other 


fine perfumes and toiletries, have 


obtained a substantial share of the 
American market through the wide 


and constant use of roto advertising. 


@ With rotogravure, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., who handle the Yardley account, 
have been able to reproduce here the 
background of culture and good breed- 
ing that has been so long associated 


with Yardley products in England. 





@ And rotogravure has not only helped 
to build up national distribution for 
Yardley, but has proved to be a very 


economical medium in concentrated 


INTERNATIONAL §CO. 
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NAL §CO. PRESENTS YARDLEY’S IN ROTOGRAVURE 


‘ ce 


R JHE BASE 


¢s 


trading areas. Yardley had their most 
successful year in the United States in 


1931, despite the fact it is a luxury 


line, and 1930 was ahead of 1929. 





@ International Paper Company manufactures 


a full line-of papers to meet every rotogravure 





requirement. Ask about “Superoto Service”. 


a ~ . 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 
220 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 
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Your Job Is Safe If— 


This Manufacturer Sends Bulletin to Sales Staff Which Reduces 
Worry and Causes Intensified Effort 


By E. V. Walsh 


General Sales Manager, 


A FEW weeks ago we in this 
company thought that possibly 
some of our men were worrying 
about their jobs. 

Salesmen in almost any organiza- 
tion are likely to feel that way 
these days and when they do get 
into such a state of mind, regard- 
less of the reasons, their efficiency 
as business getters is bound to 
suffer. This is said without the 
slightest inclination to question the 
stamina, courage or resistance of 
any sales force in this trying pe- 
riod. Fear is a perfectly human 


attribute and business of all kinds 
has heen in such a state during the 
last two years that the members of 
many sales staffs have been per- 
fectly justified in looking toward 


the future pretty much from a 
question-mark standpoint. 

We felt, therefore, that as long 
as we were really satisfied with our 
branch managing and wholesale 
selling personnel, the men had a 
right to know it. Their minds 
would then be free from apprehen- 
sion as to the probability of their 
being out of work and they could 
proceed with more assurance to do 
the important selling task for 
which we hired them. 

With this thought in view we 
sent out early in July a letter over 
my signature addressed to all 
branch managers and sub-branch 
managers. It follows: 

“During the last three years, 
when Timken has been conserva- 
tively advancing to a position of 
leadership in the industry, it natur- 
ally has been necessary for us to 
make frequent changes in our man- 
aging personnel. 

“As all of our old-timers in the 
po caper pn know, all of the man- 

igers of the past who have suffered 

hy these changes have been given 
more than a fair chance to make 
good, and have been relieved of 
their positions only after, as a gen- 
eral rule, a minimum of one year’s 


The Timken Silent Automatic Company 


trial, behind which every effort was 
expended in their behalf. In many 
instances, we have procrastinated 
as long as two years before be- 
coming disheartened and reaching 
the conclusion that our efforts were 
in vain, 

“If every man who suffered in 
this way were to speak the truth, 
he would have to admit that he was 
given a much longer opportunity 
to make good than he would have 
a right to expect in any similar 
circumstance. 

“At the present time, with busi- 
ness conditions affecting us as they 
have during the last two months, 
I rather imagine that some of you 
may wonder how iong we are going 
to put up with conditions in your 
locality; or, in other words, how 
long will you be able to carry on 
in your present position before the 
ax falls. It is my personal opinion 
that if each and every one of you 
could receive a certain kind of as- 
surance it might ease your own 
mind in a personal way and enable 
you to go about your work with a 
greater feeling of security. 


A Stimulating 
Assurance 


“Consequently, I am going to 
give you this assurance, with the 
hope that it will stimulate you to 
a greater enthusiastic interest in 
your work and enable you to put 
more force behind your directing 
and supervisory duties in the field. 

“Here it is: At the present time 
we feel that our branch managing 
personnel is stronger than it has ever 
been at any time in the past. There 
may, of course, be failures—there 
naturally will be—but at this time 
we are satisfied that every one of 
our branches is as well equipped 
with managing personnel as it is 
possible for us to secure. We do 
not at this time have a_ single 
change in mind, so if any of you 
are spending any of your time 
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these days wondering how soon 
someone is going to hop into your 
branch for the purpose of checking 
you out, please relax and get that 
thought out of your head imme- 
diately. 

“We all hope that we can con- 
tinue for many years to come on 
this kind of a ‘platform’ so that 
we will all be together just that 
much longer, enjoying the fruits of 
the efforts that we are now exert- 
ing. 

“In order for you to place us in 
a position where we will not be 
forced to change our minds, there 
is only one thing for you to do, 
and that is constantly and conscien- 
tiously to place yourselves behind 
the sales promotion plan that the 
company is constantly advocating. 

“During the last few weeks 
have spent the major portion of 
my time analyzing the requirements 
of you and your salesmen in the 
field, and, while we will offer ad- 
ditions and new ideas to our mer- 
chandising plan from time to time, 
I am frank to confess that at this 
time I cannot find any point that 
needs strengthening, except a con- 
stant, close supervision of salesmen 
in the field, which is strictly a 
branch manager’s first and most 
important duty. 

“We need your co-operation more 
today than ever before, the same 
as you need ours. I hope that each 
and every one of you will never 
hesitate to write me personally at 
any time you feel that you have an 
idea worthy of consideration. Criti- 
cize us, too, if you feel that your 
criticisms can be properly classed 
as constructive ones. Just remem- 
ber that we are all human, and re- 
gardless of the position we hold, 
we need the support of others to 
assist us in standing straight and 
constantly going forward against 
the opposition that we will always 
meet in a popular business such as 
selling oil burners. 

“During the last few days these 
thoughts occurred to me to the 
point where I became convinced 
that, in a few instances at least, 
some of you may have been worry- 
ing about what might happen to 
you if your sales did not imme- 
diately increase. If you do your job 
well, as well as you know you 
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should, you are bound to get re- 
sults. just keep in mind that two 
minds are better than one, and we 
are offering ours to you free of 
charge. 

“I sincerely hope that this little 
message will be the means of re- 
newing your enthusiasm and your 
courage to the end that we will see 
an immediate reaction in your sales 


results, commencing without any 
delay.” 
This letter also went to our 


wholesale representatives who con- 
tact dealers, with the assurance 
that their jobs, too, were safe. We 
told them: 

“If I personally had my choice 
of all the wholesale men in the en- 
tire oil burner industry, I cannot 
think of a man working for a com- 
petitor whom I would be tempted 
to go after. I honestly think we 
have the best, hardest working, 
most loyal bunch of wholesale 
salesmen in the entire industry, and 
I want you fellows to know that 
and relieve your minds of any 
worry that may have overtaken you 
during the past few months.” 

Since sending out the letters we 
have received cordial replies from 
all our men expressing unbounded 
appreciation. And from talks I have 
had with most of them I feel safe 
in saying that this letter was just 
about the most important and re- 
sultful business building move we 
could have made at this time and 
our July sales certainly bore out 
that thought. 

Copies of the communication 
have come to the attention of va- 
rious sales managers in one way or 
another. And they have been so 
outspoken in their expressions of 
its helpfulness to their organiza- 
tions that I am sending it to 
PRINTERS’ INK in the thought that 
it will thus get to the attention of 
sales managers in general. 





F. V. Birch Appointed by 
International Lions Clubs 


Frank V. Birch, vice-president of 
Klau- Van Pietersom- Dunlap Associates, 
Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency, has 
been appointed to the executive com 
mittee of the International Association n 
of Lions Clubs. He is a member of the 
international board, a former district 
governor and a past president of the 
Milwaukee Lions Club. 
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Humble Hamburger Enters the 
Advertising Lists 


THE humble hamburger sand- 
wich, which has been chiefly 
associated with casual outdoor 
snacks, now aspires, through ad- 
vertising, to a broader niche in the 
public fancy. It is being advanced 
as a logical item for consumption 
in the home, as a piece de resis- 
tance for many family occasions, 
such as teas, evening meals, bridge 
parties, luncheons, 


tending the advertising to other 
cities. 

To clinch the quality angle 
quickly and impressively, one of 
the early advertisements dealt al- 
most entirely with the fact that 
Government inspected meat is 
used. Every one of the other ad- 
vertisements carries the same mes- 
sage prominently. 





picnics and the like. 
At the same _ time, 
converts among those 
who, for some reason 
or other, eat ham- 
burgers infrequently 
or not at all are being 
sought. 

This activity has 
been initiated by the 
White Castle System 
of Eating Houses 
Corporation in behalf 
of the particular 
brand of hamburgers 
which it produces. 
The organization 
maintains a chain of 
125 establishments in 
sixteen cities and 
eleven States. The 
business of each is 
centered upon the 
hamburger sandwich, 
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are also served. The 
sandwiches 


are sold Informal and Chatty Copy and Action Photographs 


either for consumption Are Used in This Campaign to Increase the Con- 


at the counter or to 
take out. we 

The first step in the advertising 
program is a current newspaper 
campaign, using good-sized space, 
in St. Louis. This began last May 
and it is still too early for detailed 
conclusions as to results. How- 
ever, according to Maurice F. 
Benfer, advertising director, the 
sales curve in St. Louis, as com- 
pared to those of other cities 
where the company has shops, is 
sufficiently on the upturn to indi- 
cate a definite trend of advertising 
influence. The plans are for ex- 
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sumption of White Castle Hamburgers 


Against this confidence-assuring 
background various types of sell- 
ing appeals are played up, not 
forgetting for a minute, however, 
that the real reason people are go- 
ing to buy hamburger sandwiches 
—or any other food product—is 
that they like to eat them. 

Each advertisement leads off with 
a different appeal, presented in 
newsy fashion. For example, one 
will feature the idea of serving 
White Castles for tea, the next the 
quality of the product, another 
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flavor, another the healthfulness of 
hamburgers as a food for children, 
and so on. 

Photographs of the action type 
are used to illustrate each member 
of the series. 

The campaign started out with 
an advertisement dealing with the 
establishment of a new White 
Castle which, inside and out, is of 
all-white porcelain enamel con- 
struction. Readers—women partic- 
ularly — were invited to attend 
“open house” and several hundred 
people visited the stand on that day. 

The copy style for the series is 
of an informal, chatty flavor. The 
advertising messages are presented 
in the nature of brief, sincere con- 
versations with the consumer in 
breezy—yet not undignified—lan- 
guage. 

White Castle’s slogan—“Buy ’em 
by the sack”—also gets prominent 
display. This relates, of course, to 
the important objective of stimu- 
lating carry-out business. 


Four A’s Studies Income Data 
of Newspaper Readers 


A chart presentation of the income 
data taken from six newspaper reader 
surveys has been published by the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies. 
The six cities included are: Boston, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and Washington. 

The newspaper reader surveys which 
form the basis for this new chart study 
were made in these cities under the aus- 
ices of the Four A’s between Septem- 
ber, 1929, and February, 1932. 

There are three charts for each city. 
The first two charts show a break down 
of each paper’s circulation by six income 
classes. In the first chart this is shown 
in percentages and in the second chart in 
amounts of circulation going to each of 
the six income classes. The third chart 
shows coverage or the ratio of circula- 
tion to families in each of the six in- 
come classes. 

Copies are available at $10 each. 


Minneapolis Club Appoint- 


ments 

Committees of the Advertising Club of 
Minneapolis for the 1932-33 season have 
been named by Roy Brewer, president. 
Olof Carlson, first vice-president of the 
club, has been named chairman of the 
program and entertainment committee. 
Other chairmen are: Russell Allison, at- 
tendance; Ray B. Bowden, ways and 
means and speakers’ bureau; Ben Ferris, 
publicity; Edmind K. Kopietz, education 
and extension; Guy Cleveland, fraternal; 
Neal Rasmussen, club clinic; Trueman 
G. Brooke, vigilance, and Allan E. Mc- 
Gowan, sports. 
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Flint Grinnell Heads Chicayo 
" ° t ” 
“Shopping News 

Flint Grinnell, manager of the Chicavo 
Better Business Bureau since its orgayii- 
zation six years ago, has resigned to 
become general manager of Shopping 
News, a new weekly publication spon- 
sored by a group of Chicago retail stores 
The first issue of Shopping News is | 
ing planned for mid-September. Offi 
are at 39 South State St. 

A. B. Johnston, manager of the me: 
chandise department of the Chicago 
Better Business Bureau, succeeds M;: 
Grinnell as manager of that organization 


Appointed by Butler Brothers 

Following the resignation of Clyde 
Bedell as director of sales and advertis 
ing of Butler Brothers, Chicago, that 
position has been abolished. Mr. Bedell's 
work will be carried on by C. D 
Southard, who has been appointed man- 
ager of the central sales department, and 
D. L. Peterson, who has been appointed 
manager of the catalog and advertising 
department. 


Death of Roswell Dague 

Roswell Dague, who had been with the 
New York office of N. W. Ayer & —. 
Inc., for the last nine years, died las 
week at New York. Previous to joining 
the Ayer agency, he had been with the 
New York Tribune before its consolida 
tion with the New York Herald. For a 
time also he was with the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation. Mr. Dague was 
forty-eight years old. 


E. E. Voynow and Lawrence 
Field Join Macy and Klaner 


Edward E, Voynow and Lawrence 
Field, both formerly of National Radio 
Advertising, have joined the staff of 
Macy and Klaner, Inc., Chicago, Mid- 
West representative of Scott Howe 
Bowen, Inc. They will direct the radio 
division of the Macy and Klaner busi 
ness. 


Appoint Hetherington Watson 


Agency 

The John H. , Company, 
Milford, Dela., advertising specialties, 
and the Cromar Company, Williams- 
port, Pa., maker of Cromar Factory 
Finished Oak Flooring, have appointed 
the Hetherington Watson Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to di 
rect their advertising accounts. 


W. H. Campbell with 
Wolcott & Holcomb 


_ Willard H. Campbell, former adver 
tising manager of the Jordan Mars 
Company, Boston, has joined Wolcott & 
Holcomb, Inc., Boston advertising agenc 


J. S. Lane with Erwin, Wase\ 

J. S. Lane, assistant advertising ma: 
ager of Investors Syndicate, Minneapol: 
has joined the Minneapolis office of E 
win, Wasey & Company as an account 
executive. 
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KAVOY HAOQATE ETE 
THN TIOAIN MAL 


Linguistic readers of Printers’ Ink will be able to 
translate the above Greek hieroglyphics immediately. 
If riot, just call in any college boy, and he'll tell you 
what fraternity it stands for and throw in the hand- 
clasp for good measure. But most Southern Califor- 
nians and Olympic visitors know that it says ““Welcome 
to Our City” in the very best Greek. “Welcome” is 
being said in all languages around here these days, 
because Southern Californians have been having a 
busy, happy time playing the part of international 
hosts at the Xth Olympic Games. And now that they 
are drawing to a close, business men thank their stars 
for the effect the Games had on summer business. 
Los Angeles people were too busy talking Olympics 
to talk “depression.” And the result has been a 
trend of optimism that can not help but make cash 
registers jingle with activity. In these times it’s just 
plain common sense to seek business where business 
is to be had. Every available index of business con- 
ditions shows California and the Los Angeles market 
on top of the heap. Being the “White Spot” of the 
nation has become a habit for Los Angeles. And 
reaching the receptive able-to-buy spenders of this 
rich market has become a habit with The Examiner. 
Read by more people and delivered to more homes 
than any morning and Sunday newspaper in the West, 
The Examiner has been leading all Los Angeles news- 
papers in general advertising for years. Why not get 
the complete picture of this market’s potentialities 
—_ - Examiner representative? Why not do it 
today 








Represented Nationally by 
RODNEY E. BOONE OKGANIZATION 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit San Francisco Les Angeles 
Boston Cleveland Atlanta Seattle Rochester 


LOS ANGELES 


EXAMINER. 
Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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REFRIGERATORS 


HEY’RE buying General Electrics, Westing- 
houses, Frigidaires, Electroluxes, Norges, Gibsons 
and other advertised makes—these Journal readers! 


















Are many buying? A great many of them are buying. 
When are they buying? Right now! Today—To- 
morrow—Next week—Next month. One out of every 
five families say their next major purchase will be an 
automatic refrigerator, according to a recent 21-city 





survey. 

That means thousands of families. That also means NEV 
thousands of automatic refrigerators to be sold. Espe- , 
cially when you remember that the Journal is read by A 


650,000 families—about one-third of all the worth- 
while families in Metropolitan New York. 
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And while you’re selling the one out of five families 
that have already made up their minds—that are ready 
to buy—the others will be deciding, too. And they'll 
respond to your advertising. 


During June and July the Journal carried more 
automatic refrigerator advertising than any other 
New York newspaper. For just one reason—because 
the advertisers know the Journal readers are buying— 
and they know they’re selling them. 


If you’ve got some automatic refrigerators that you 
want to sell—come along into the 650,000 homes of 
Journal readers—and sell them. 


New YorK EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








MARCHING ON ! 











What Groucho Says 


Will Advertising History Repeat? 


ATCHA mean, 
repeat ?” 

Oh, I getcha. After the big war 
business was blinky, and profit 
taxes were way, way up just like 
they are now. Then came a boom- 
boom in biz. Advertisers made 
oodles of dough. Most of their 
profits went in taxes. Very loyal to 
the grand and glorious Government, 
but ’twas a lotta dough to pay out 
in taxes. 

“Big profits—big taxes,” said the 
advertiser. “Where do I get off? 
Shouldn’t pay for the war all at 
once anyhow; let the unborn babes 
pay their share.” 

Humans aren’t so gosh awful 
good at getting into good things, 
but they’ve had thousands of years’ 
experience in slipping out of things 
they didn’t like. Of course the fel- 
ler with a million profits didn’t 
like to give any Government more’n 
half of it, no matter how well be- 
loved the President and_ the 
Speaker of the House might be. 

“So-o-O,” as Ed Wynn sez, they 
sez to themselves: “Dough that 
goes into ads ain't profits, it’s costs 
of doing biz 

So when a client came in and we 
sez to him, kinda scared like, 
“Would you consider raising to 150 
thou this next year?” he didn’t bat 
an eye, but sez, “Groucho, old boy, 
don’t you think you could spend 
400 thou for us this next year?” 

Which, after a gasp or two, we 
did, and the next year after that 
it was 800 thou or a million. 

Then all us agent guys slung out 
our chests and sez: “Are we good! 
I guess we're good.” 


“will history 


+. 
Heads Canadian Weeklies 


Arthur W. Marsh, editor and _ pub- 
lisher of the Amherstburg, Ont., Echo, 
was elected president of the Canadian 
Weekly Newspapers’ Association at its 
convention held at Port Arthur recently. 
Other officers elected were: Charles 
Clark, High River, Alta., Times, first- 
vice-president; Adam Seller, Hunting- 
don, Que., Gleaner, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Roy Sayles, Renfrew, 
Ont., Mercury, managing director. Ss. 
J. Dornan, Alameda, Sask., Dispatch, is 
the retiring president. 


Well, 


— 
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History Is a Great Repeater 


Did we give any credit to sen- 
ators and reps and secretaries of 
the treasury, the real guys who 
gave us the break by piling up the 
taxes? Not we. The power of ad- 
vertising was manifesting itself and 
we were the guys who were the 
personnel of the power of adver- 
tising. 

That, my son, was post-war time 
in advertising. 

Now, as I said before, I guess 
we're good, cuz we got the sen- 
ators and reps and secretary of the 
treasury just where we had ’em 
before. We got the taxes up where 
advertisers just hafta spend a lotta 
dough in ads soon as they begin to 
make profits. Yep, by heck, it’s 
better’n that. Advertisers have got 
overhead and expense cut down so 
low that they’ll make those profits 
quicker and bigger than ever be- 
fore. 

When will they begin to make 
‘em? Say, you poor boob if you 
could look any direction except 
outa the back of your fool head 
you’d answer that question your- 
self by getting busy, cuz as Shake- 
speare and Scar face both said, “It 
won't be long now.’ 

Any way, I guess agents are good, 
cuz panics and taxes, machinery 
and banks all seem to work for 
the agents. 

Soon as the farmer gets to work- 
ing for us—eh? Sure you're right 
son. None of this dough will get 
baked unless the farmer gets his. 
So when you go to church pray 
that the farmer will soon be able 
to sit up and eat. 

GroucHo. 


+ 
Acquires “Catering World” 


The Patterson Publishing Company, 
Chicago, publisher of The American 
Restaurant Magazine, Modern Club and 
American Resorts, has purchased the 
Catering World. The Club Manage- 
ment section of the newly acquired pub- 
lication will be combined with Modern 
Club which will hereafter be known as 
Modern Club Management. The re- 
maining sections of the Catering World, 
the School Feeding and Catering Man- 
agement sections, will be merged with 
The American Restaurant Magazine. 
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Kodak Makes Ready for 


Christmas 


Based on Anticipated Volume, New Product Which Lessens Cost of 
Home Movies Is Expected to Be Large Gift Seller 


NINE years ago, the Eastman 
LN Kodak Company opened a new 
market with its introduction of a 
motion picture camera for ama- 
teurs. In that field it has started 
to open another new market, one 
that was heretofore inaccessible be- 
cause of price barriers. The break- 
ing of these barriers is expected to 
give great impetus to Christmas 
sales. 

The bid for the first market was 
an entirely new product that made 
it possible for people who could 
afford to do so, to be motion pic- 
ture producers on their own. The 
company’s first home movie cameras 
sold for $125. 

Film costs, which included de- 
velopment, limited purchase of the 
new cameras to amateurs ambitious 
to try their art in a new field and 
to those ready to pay the premium 
which a new and much-talked about 
luxury commands. 

Advertising by Eastman and 
other manufacturers developed dis- 
tribution, and educated the public 
to the use and advantages of the 
new cameras. Volume has grown 
but costs have made it prohibitive 
for the larger public to become 
interested as active users. For some 
time there has been a definite trend 
toward smaller cameras, a trend 
which, recognized by Eastman, has 
kept its laboratories working to de- 
velop a narrow-width film that 
would give good screen results 
from smaller film images. 

The result of factory research 
was announced a few weeks ago in 
newspaper advertising of the 
Ciné-Kodak Eight by the Eastman 
Kodak Stores and other Ciné- 
Kodak dealers. 

Not only has the market been 
greatly broadened with the offer 
of a camera for $29.50. Perhaps 
more important from the stand- 
point of business to be created is 
the incentive given to film con- 
sumption. The new camera quad- 
ruples the number of images re- 
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corded on a given length of film. It 
will save its users nearly two- 
thirds of film cost which means 
more users and greater consump- 
tion by users. 

Reduced initial cost of equipment 
including projectors, and lower cost 
of operation, as effected by the 
company, carries out the policy 
which has established the Kodak 
and Brownie as world-wide mer- 
chandising successes. The com- 
pany’s aim always has been to make 
the use of its products available 
to as increasingly as large a group 
as would be possible without sacri- 
ficing the interests of those of its 
customers and prospects who desire 
more elaborate equipment. 

Newspaper advertising in a num- 
ber of cities within the last two 
weeks, where the company’s retail 
stores are located, announced the 
introduction of the new models. 
Distribution has been stepped up as 
much as production plans would 
permit so as to take advantage of 
the heavy summer season. 

The next high point in the sale 
of cameras will come with the pre- 
Christmas season when the com- 
pany directs its efforts to getting 
its products on the gift lists of 
the nation. It is expected that a 
large magazine schedule will fea- 
ture the latest product as another 
company achievement and as a gift 
that now comes within budgets 
which otherwise might give prefer- 
ence to other gift merchandise. 





Joins Wisconsin Rapids 
“Tribune” 


Owen Lyons has been appointed ad- 
vertising and merchandising manager of 
the Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Tribune. 
He was for several years with Arthur 
Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis., advertising 
agency. 





Leaves Grigsby-Grunow 


_ M. W. Thompson, assistant advertis- 
ing manager for the last three years of 
the Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
has resigned. 
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THE MERCHANDISE MANAGER,,,:,. 
TELLS WHY CERTAIN COSMETICS" 
SELL BETTER 


“She glanced from display to display at the toilet-good 
counter. She told the salesgirl that she was starting on he 
vacation. Since she was subject to sunburn, what preparatiog"™ incie 
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would protect her skin? pamager 


“The salesgirl gave the customer her choice. Last y: 
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“But the latter said she wasn’t familiar with the merij, 
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ook .. . and recognized the tiny insignia on the side: 
‘Why, I know that— it’s the Good Housekeeping Seal.’ ” 










“Our toilet-goods department had an adequate line of 
ood preparations. Our buyer had been hesitant about adding 






his new item. When the manufacturer stressed the fact that 
carried the Good Housekeeping Seal, he sold our buyer— 










yst as the Seal won the customer. 






“As merchandise manager, it is my job to be sure that 









he products we sell give satisfaction. Which is why I keep an 
ye peeled for the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 
















“When a manufacturer shows us that a toilet-goods prod- 
ct has earned the Seal, we stock it. It’s remarkable how quick 






he demand for it grows. I’ve seen many a comparatively new 
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product outdistance in sales a long established product whose 
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package does not show the Good Housekeeping Seal. If we 
ried substitution we should fail against the Seal.” 


et-good 
gz on he Every day, in every type of store, reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
~paratio is incident told by the merchandise (Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Director). 
hanager is being enacted. 
Especially valuable in these times 
Last year manufacturers sold over when it is necessary to move goods 
_B billion packages of foods, confec- quickly is the tested power of the 
1e merit , ° ' ‘ 


ions, cosmetics and pharmaceutical Good Housekeeping guarantee to 





ices. 







roducts bearing the familiar Seal of speed the product from factory to 


ious la pproval of Good Housekeeping Bu- store, from store to home! 
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Soft-Drink Companies Do Not Fear 
Return of Beer 


Canada Dry and Coca-Cola Think They Could Actually Increase Sales 
“If and When” 


EADING concerns in the soft- 

drink field feel they are in a 
position to profit by the return of 
beer. The advantage would come 
mainly from existence in the soft- 
drink industry of large and efficient 
distributing organizations which 
could take on the sale of beer with 
little extra effort or cost. It is as- 
sumed that the new law would con- 
fine traffic in beer largely to sale 
in bottles. 

That even complete repeal of 
the prohibition amendment would 
not adversely affect the soft-drink 
industry is the opinion of leading 
manufacturers, who base their as- 
sumptions on results in Canada, 
where alcoholic-beverage sale has 
been legal for some time. Sales 
of Coca-Cola in Montreal alone 
are more than double per capita 
sales in the United States. Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale’s Canadian 
business likewise has been good, 
with sales and profits in recent 
months running ahead of previous 
years. Such results lead both com- 
panies to believe that even where 
alcoholic beverages are readily 
available it is still possible to in- 
crease soft-drink sales. 


Canada Dry and the 
Pilsner Brewers 


Canada Dry, looking forward to 
possible changes in United States 
liquor laws, already has been car- 
rying on negotiations for handling 
beer, and also “hard” liquor, dis- 
tribution in this country. Repre- 
sentatives of Pilsener brewers, of 
Pilsen, Czecho-Slovakia, recently 
conferred with Canada Dry offi- 
cials regarding possible distribution 
of their products here. A _ final 
agreement along this line probably 
will be the outgrowth, when and 
if the United States liquor laws 
are modified. Canada Dry also 
has been broached by other Euro- 


Reprinted from Barron’s by special 
permission. 


pean liquor concerns, as well as 
American makers, looking toward 
distribution of their products 
should this become legal. 
Liquor’s legal return here is not 
looked upon with serious misgiv- 
ings by Coca-Cola Co., said Presi- 
dent Woodruff, who recently stated 
that “contrary to the popular im- 
pression, experience generally in- 
dicates that Coca-Cola sales 
throughout the seventy-six coun- 
tries in which we operate are un- 
related to the sale of alcoholic 
beverages.” 
Beer 
and Packaging 


The overwhelming importance 
of the distribution methods in- 
volved in any change in prohibi- 
tion in this country, say soft-drink 
manufacturers and bottlers, lies in 
the public economics of the pack- 
age in which the drink is sold. 
There is little expectation of the 
return of the saloon; both major 
parties oppose it. Hence it may 
be taken for granted that the big 
volume in any future beer busi- 
ness will be in the bottled product. 

The beer bottle and its distribu- 
tion, however, are more expensive 
than its contents, under modern 
production methods both in the 
brewing and the bottle industries. 
Even in the manufacture of beer 
in the home it is probable that the 
product is cheaper than the bottle. 
It has been estimated that experi- 
enced makers of beer in the home 
are able to turn out the product 
for around 2 cents a bottle, even 
in the small quantities that home 
facilities afford; but the bottle 
costs more than that. 

While the producer of beer in 
the home is able to use his bottles 
over and over again, thus holding 
down his bottle cost, the brewer 
would have to get his bottles back 
if he wished to avoid a huge out- 
lay. Furthermore, the consumer 
would raise a great deal of objec- 
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tion to paying the extra cost. 

It is evident that any brewery 
production of bottled beer in the 
United States upon a large scale 
would call into existence a large 
business in the collection of 
emptied bottles. Some of the soft- 
drink manufacturers with their 
existing facilities for distributing 
and collecting bottles would be in 
a strategic position from a dis- 
tributing standpoint to handle 
brewery products if they cared to 
enter the field, they believe. 

The Coca-Cola Company’s dis- 
tributing facilities, for instance, 
have 1,250 bottlers serving more 
than 800,000 dealers. If the dis- 
tributor does not collect the bottles, 
soft-drink manufacturers estimate 
the beer will cost the public from 
15 to 20 cents a bottle retail, al- 
though, as with some ginger ales 
and other soft drinks, the bottles 
could be returned to the dealer 
with a rebate to the customer 
bringing them in. 

With a distribution system of 
the magnitude existing in the soft- 
drink business, the price to the 
customer need not include the 
bottle in the first place, it is be- 
lieved, provided it is of a design 
which could not be freely inter- 
changed. The distributor probably 
could afford to call for the bottles, 
were his system broadly developed 
nationally and sufficiently intense 
locally. 


Canadian and U. S. Better 


Business Bureaus to Meet 

The Affiliated Better Business Bureaus 
of the United States and Canada will 
hold their annual convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, September 7 to 9. Head- 
quarters of the convention will be at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 


K. R. Chase Joins Vick 
Chemical 


K. R. Chase, formerly advertising 
manager for the Bayer-Semesan Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, a the 
Vick’ Chemical Company, reensboro, 
N. C., as divisional sales promotion 
nanager. 





Cushman’s Sons Appoint 
Mark O’Dea 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York, 
baker, has appointed Mark O’Dea & 
Company, of that city, as its retail sales 
and advertising counselors in New York 

rritory. 
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American Asphalt Paint Ac- 


quires Boston Firm 

The American Asphalt Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago, has acquired the Water- 
ed Paint & Varnish Company, Boston. 

Imer G. Smith, president of the latter 
company, becomes vice-president of 
American Asphalt. 

The line of Waterproof products will 
be marketed through the sales organiza- 
tion of the American Asphalt Paint 
Company. 


Community Campaign Pulls 
Better This Year 


Greater pulling power this year than 
last is revealed in results from the na- 
tional advertising of the Puget Sounders 
& British Columbians, Inc. There were 
16,469 responses counted to July 10 this 
year, as compared with 10,728 replies 
counted last year. This year’s campaign 
spent $35,000 as compared with $40,000 
last year. 


Retail Bakers Run 
Co-operative Campaign 

A co-operative advertising campaign to 
acquaint the housewife better with the 
retail bakery has been started by eighteen 
members of the Athens Retail Bakers’ 
Club of Athens, Ga. cal newspaper 
advertising is being used for sixty days 
with prizes being offered for letters on 
‘“‘What I Have Saved by Buying Baked 
Goods from a Retail Baker.’’ 








Appointed by Canadian News- 


papers 

Irving M. Hoffman, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap- 
ery Eastern representative in - 
Jnited States for the Prince Ru 
B. C., News; Saint a rp _ 
Standard; S dney, N. Post; "Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Herald: Seon Jaw, Sask., 
Times and Woodstock, Ont., Sentinel- 
Review. 





James Vernor Company 


Advances Lee Boyd 


Lee Boyd, for the last three years ad- 
vertising manager of the James Vernor 
Com any, Detroit, Vernor’s Ginger Ale, 
has 4535 sales and advertising 
manener. e has been with the Vernor 
company since 1923. 





Tim Thrift Leaves American 
Sales Book 


Tim Thrift has resigned as assistant 
sales manager in charge of advertising 
and sales promotion of the American 
a Book Company, Ltd., Elmira, 





Joins Detroit Photographer 
Frank Ransier, formerly promotion 
manager of the Whitaker Paper Com- 
any, Detroit, has joined C. Nelson 
owen, of that city, advertising photog- 
raphy. 
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Salesmen as Collection Agents 


Most Companies Believe They Should Be Called in Only on Stubborn 
Cases 


Hurty-Peck & Company 
Makers of Superb Flavors 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you would refer me to articles in past 
issues of Printers’ INK, concerning the 
collection of past due accounts by the 
salesmen. I would like references which 
refer to collection plans, ideas and 
schemes used by various concerns to pep 
up their salesmen on collecting past due 


accounts. 
D. A. Cameron. 


HE actual collection of past 

due accounts by salesmen is not 
a particularly common practice. 
Salesmen are frequently used, of 
course, in gathering credit informa- 
tion. It is also general policy to 
enlist the salesmen’s help in 
straightening out especially stub- 
born collection cases—that is, the 
salesman is called in as a last re- 
sort. 

The reasons for this attitude sum 
up this way: 

1. Selling is selling; credits and 
collections are a totally different 
matter. The two functions do not 
mix well. 

2. The salesman is likely to be a 
constitutional optimist—every pros- 
pect looks like a good credit risk 
to him. 

3. When dealing with their cus- 
tomers, salesmen are apt to be too 
embarrassed, when engaged in a 
collection effort, to accomplish 
much. 

4. Salesmen spend too little time 
as it is in the work for which they 
are hired—that is, actually selling. 
Don’t add to their non-selling 
duties. Keep them at the work for 
which they were hired and for 
which they are presumably best 
suited. 

However, despite these very ex- 
cellent reasons, many companies find 
it not only advisable, but essential, 
to use their salesmen as collection 
agents. When this is done, a num- 
ber of plans may be employed to 
the end that the salesmen will be- 
come as proficient at collecting as 
they were in getting the original 
order. 
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The first, and perhaps the most 
effective, plan is to base the sales- 
men’s compensation, to some de- 
gree, on collections. Of course 
where salesmen are paid on a 
straight commission basis, the com- 
mon practice is to pay on net busi 
ness only. Under other forms of 
compensation, however, it is fre- 
quently possible to frame a point 
system of some sort based on col 
lections that acts as a definite spur 

Some manufacturers have used 
special contests as a method oi 
nurturing the proper interest in col 
lections among salesmen. These 
serve a purpose and are worth 
trying. 

We have read a number of sales 
bulletins, and even personal com 
munications to the salesmen, in 
which this matter of collections has 
been stressed. This sort of educa 
tional work is quite essential. 

Several companies have used the 
plan of having their salesmen sign 
a dunning letter. 

In the final analysis, however, if 
conditions in an industry or in a 
particular company are such as to 
make collections an integral part 
of the salesman’s job, then his 
compensation should be based, in 
some measure, on his collection 
work.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of W. W. Harris 


William Welton Harris, since 1927 
president of the Harris & Paul Paper 
Company, died recently at Yonkers, 
N. Y., at the age of sixty-six. In 1924 
Mr. Harris was made vice-president of 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, New 
York, having charge of advertising and 
ublicity. He was also with the Chicago 
fotor Coach Company and the People’s 
Motorbus Company of St. Louis, in sim- 
ilar capacities. He had also served at 
one time as managing editor of the 
original New York Sun and, before 
that, was managing editor of the New 
York Evening Telegram. 








Byron Foy Heads N. A. C. C. 


Advertising Committee 


Byron Foy, president of the DeSoto 


Motor Corporation, has been appointed 
chairman of the National Automobik 
Chamber of Commerce advertising com 
mittee. This position was formerly held 
by Edward S. Jordan. 
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The Standard Advertising Register lists some two thousan 
“advertising agencies”. National, sectional and local age 
cies with personnel ranging from one man to a thousan 


Enough agencies to take care of many times curreg_ ting. 
shrunken expenditures. A bewildering choice of “service] to re 
Yet the seasoned advertiser finds it hard to select Bi 
agency...not because there are so many agencies, but adve 
cause there are so few good ones. adve 
Wh N A > with 
Ly a ew gency: suce 

The most auspicious time to launch a new agency is i 

good weather...if it is just “another agency” trying to ri 
the tide of prosperity. This 
The most logical time to establish a new agency is in b expe 
weather...ifit is an organization capable of producing sal buyi 
for clients against overwhelming odds. A 
Old Wine in a New Bottle "a 


William Esty and Company is a new agency in a new seq__ state 


WILLIAM ESTY AND COMPANY oA 


INCORPORATED 
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ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 








es curreg ting. It has no traditions, prestige or imposing list of clients 






to recommend it. 

But the men who compose this agency are not new to 
advertising. They have made outstanding contributions to 
advertising thought and technique. They have cooperated 
with clients in achieving some of the most spectacular 
successes in the history of American industry. 


select 
2s, but 


ney is | ? 
Nothing But Aces 
This is an agency of aces...and nothing else. Recognized 
experts in campaign strategy, ideas, copy, layout, space 
buying, marketing, research and mechanical production. 
And these aces will do the whole job... not merely “style” 
it, or “key” it or “plan” it. 
Experienced advertisers will realize what a sensational 
| new J statement this is...and will want to investigate it. 


ANY se ADVERTISING cz: scone xnz 2-002 


6 EAST 45° STREET... NEW YORK CITY 
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Count Us In 


The Los Angeles Times is one of those surprisingly 
numerous business concerns which have increased 
their promotion budgets since November, 1929. 


The Times spent more exploitation money in 1930 
than in 1929; more in 1931 than in 1930; and in 
1932 will spend more than in 1931. 


The Times is not only a big seller of advertising, 
but a big buyer; not only recommends advertising to 
others but uses it for itself; not only believes in it but 
knows from fifty years of experience that it pays. 


Since November, 1929, Times’ circulation has 
steadily forged ahead. Publisher’s statement for the 
six months ending March 31, 1932, compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago shows that the 
daily circulation of the Los Angeles Times gained 
12,358—by far the largest growth of any Los Angeles 
newspaper. 


The Times’ growth in face of world-wide contrac- 
tion more than justifies our policy. Yet mere volume 
was by no means the goal we were after or what we 
won. Our greatest gain was in the good will, con- 
fidence and respect of our community. 


When people come to look upon a newspaper as a 
real standard-bearer, when they see that it is not 
afraid to lead the way, when they have faith in the 
sincerity and honesty of its motives—that attitude in 
our judgment constitutes the soundest asset in all 
newspaperdom. 





Representatives: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 10-169 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal.; 1405 Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash. 
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“Prove It!” Said Mr. Andrews 
—and G. E. Did 


The Story Back of an Advertisement Which Answers the Questions of 
Skeptical Readers 


LAst April a consumer wrote 
some letters to a number of 
advertisers asking a few pertinent 
questions about their advertising. 
“These companies,” he said to him- 
self, “make claims and statements 
and expect me to be- 


hard-to-convince people, to ques- 
tion your ‘Believe your own ears’ 
tests. 

“Perhaps to the musician your 
radio might seem superior in tone 
to other sets. But can the average 





lieve them. I wonder [7 
if they can furnish | 
proof.” 

He received a num- 
ber of interesting re- | 
plies. Copies of these, 
and his letters to the 
advertisers, appeared in 
the April 21, 1932, issue 
of Printers’ Ink, “An 
Inquiring Consumer.” 

Among the advertis- 
ers questioned was the 
General Electric Com- 
pany which had been 
talking in its advertis- 
ing about “Believe your 
own ears” tests, con- 
ducted in the presence 
of groups of well- 
known people, such as 
some Chicago Civic 
Opera stars. The in- 
quiring consumer wanted proof 
that the tests were fair ones. 

When his letter and the reply of 
R. Del Dunning, radio advertising 
manager of General Electric, were 
published in Printers’ INk, the 
company began to wonder if there 
might not be many readers of its 
advertising who were skeptical of 
its fairness. While only a few let- 
ters had been received questioning 
the tone-test, it was reasoned that 
probably a lot of people wondered 
if the average person could detect 
any difference. 

It was decided to answer all of 
the skeptical readers by convincing 
one of them and devoting an ad- 
vertisement to this. 

A short time afterward a letter 
came along from another inquiring 
consumer, W. Otis Andrews, of 
East’Orange, N. J. He wrote: “I 
rise, aS one of a little group of 
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detect any difference at 





The Upper Portion of a General Electric Radio 
Advertisement Answering Skeptical Consumers 


person (like me) who is neither 
a musician nor a radio expert, 
really detect any difference?” 

Right away the company’s ad- 
vertising agency got in touch with 
Mr. Andrews and here is what 
happened, according to the adver- 
tisement written around this inci- 
dent : 

“There was only one way to an- 
swer—‘Believe your own ears, Mr. 
Andrews,’ we said. Would he lis- 
ten to a tone-test if we went right 
out to East Orange and staged it? 
“c would. Fair enough—we’d do 
it 

“He asked, ‘May a radio service 
man of my own choosing inspect 
the sets before the tests?’ We an- 
swered, ‘Most assuredly!’ He 
asked, ‘May I bring a group of 
friends to hear the test?’ We said, 
‘By all means, do!’ And so the 
test was staged—seventeen peo- 
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ple attended. Seventeen honest 


doubters. 

“They listened, as four of the 
best-known radio sets in all the 
world performed—performed by 
number, hidden behind a screen. 
Time and again each set took up 
the broadcast. Time and again 
one set stood out in tone—and it 
stood out in the voting! Sixteen 
of those seventeen listeners voted 
No. 3 best!—and No. 3 was the 
General Electric, the lowest-priced 
set in the group! ‘I’m convinced!’ 
said Mr. Andrews.” 


Yes, Mr. Bradbury Knows 
Copy 


Tue Empire ComMPANies 
Tusa, OKLA. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Bradbury’ S very interesting article 

. » “I Don’t Quite Understand” . 
in your July 28 issue is to be ‘com- 
mended. 

A lot of advertising during the last 
few years has lost its usefulness on 
account of the reasons brought out in 
this message, and copy writers could 
well let their adjectives and extravagant 
claims rest for a while and tell the story 
so it is understood. 

Keep up the good work. 

P. M. MISKELL. 


E. R. Kresy with Consolidated 
Lithographing 

Edward R. Kresy, for the last four 
years sales and management executive 
of the Einson-Freeman Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as director of sales promotion. He will 
have direct supervision of the production 
of creative window and counter display 
advertising. Mr. Kresy has also been 
with the American Lithographic Com- 
pany and the Atlantic Lithographing 
Company. 


Appoints Picard-Sohn 


The White Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer 
of collapsible tubes for tooth paste, shoe 
polish, etc., has appointed Picard-Sohn, 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. An advertising campaign is 
planned for the fall in conjunction with 
some products in process of develop- 
ment. 


Joins Brooke, Smith & French 


Fred L. Shaw, until recently with The 
Geyer Company, Dayton, Ohio, adver- 
tising agency, has joined Brooke, Smith 
& rench, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. He will be in charge of the 
publicity department. 
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Rice Growers Contemplate 


Co-operative Campaign 

Executives of the rice industry in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas have in- 
dorsed a plan to ask rice millers in the 
area to deduct 3 cents per barrel 
from the purchase price of each lot of 
the commodity, assigning the amount to 
a fund for advertising rice in the United 
States. Homer Brinkley, manager of the 
American Rice Growers Co-operative As- 
sociation, announced the plan at Lake 
Charles, La., after a conference with 
Carl Williams, member of the Federal 
Farm Board. The plan is designed to 
dispose of surplus rice to potential do- 
mestic consumers. Advertising over a 
five-year period is contemplated 

Christian Science Publishing 

Society Elects A. F. Gilmore 

Albert F. Gilmore has been elected a 
trustee of the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society, Boston, publisher of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Christian 
Science Journal and Christian Science 
Sentinel. He fills the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of William P. McKenzie, 
who becomes a member of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. 


Wholesale Druggists to 


Discuss Substitution 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
will be held at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., September 19 
to 23. One of the most important sub- 
jects to be discussed will be: “Whether 
it is ethical for the wholesaler to substi- 
2 nationally advertised merchan- 
ise.” 


New Account to Harlan 


Agency 

The Paper Service Company, Cincin- 
nati, manufacturer of crepe paper lin- 
ings for barrels, bags, boxes, etc., has 
appointed the Jesse R. Harlan Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising. A new product, Corru- 
Crepe, will be featured by this company 
early in September, 


Death of J. W. Thomas 


John Wolferstan Thomas, vice-president 
and general manager of illiams- 
Thomas, Ltd., Montreal, outdoor adver- 
tising, died at that city recently. After 
practicing medicine for several years, 
Mr. Thomas entered the outdoor adver- 
tising business in 1901. For several years 
he was president of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of Canada. He was 
fifty-four years old. 


Guy Manley in Charge of 
Matrix Shoe Advertising 


Guy Manley, assistant treasurer of 
P. Reed & Company, Inc., Rochester, 
Y., manufacturer of Matrix shoes, 
has been appointed chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee of that 
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From Clean Ice to Clean Shirts 


Preparing to Keep Men Employed Despite Inroads of Mechanical 
Refrigeration, Knickerbocker Ice Will Enter Laundry Business 


G OME day there may be a gen- 
eration of kids who will never 
know the fun of “hooking on be- 
hind” the ice wagor—or the ice 
truck. 

It won't be right away, of 
course, for the good old customs 
lave a way of hanging on, and 
the ice companies have fought a 
gallant fight. But in spite of 
everything that has been done to 
keep the ice man’s axe and scales 
and tongs busy, the efficient house- 
hold machines have edged in more 
and more. 

One of the first signs of capitu- 
lation is the news that the Knicker- 
bocker Ice Company of New York, 
with a far-sighted eye on the fu- 
ture is laying plans for diversify- 
ing its business. Within two 
weeks it will enter the laundry 
business, through the operation of 
a new subsidiary—the Knicker- 
bocker Laundry Company. 

The day of the ice man is not 
done, by a long shot. But house- 
holders and apartment house dwell- 
ers, at the rate of nearly 1,000,000 
a year, are turning to the mechani- 
cal refrigerator, and it is a wise 
business man who prepares in ad- 
vance for what the future seems 
likely to bring. 

The first hint of what might be 
expected from mechanical re- 
frigeration was given to the ice 
industry back in 1914 and 1915. 
\t that time some of the biggest 
customers—ice cream manufac- 
turers, hotels and_ restaurants, 
meat and other food distributors— 
began installing their own refrig- 
erating plants. Charles C. Small, 
president of the Knickerbocker Ice 
Company, in PrRinTERS’ INK 
Montutiy for October, 1927, esti- 
mated that the industry had lost a 
market for the equivalent of 
14,000,000 tons of ice a year as a 
result of this defection from the 
ranks of its customers. 

But the industry pulled through 
and resumed its expansion. It was 
not until after the primary post- 
bellum depression of 1920-21, that 
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the mechanical refrigeration indus- 
try aggressively went after the 
household market, and the cam- 
paign did not get into its full 
stride until along in 1924 and 1925. 

When homes began to turn to 
ice boxes that make their own cold 
and their own ice cubes right on 
the spot, there were many pre- 
dictions of the swift demise of the 
old system of manufactured and 
natural ice distribution. But, 
strangely enough, the early results 
were, if anything, beneficial to ag- 
gressively managed ice companies. 
The Knickerbocker company—now 
a half-century old and a consistent 
advertiser for the last dozen years 
—was one of those to sense some 
benefits from the new competition. 


First Refrigeration Advertising 
Helped Ice Men 


In the first place a great deal of 
the early advertising of the new 
refrigerators tended to sell the 
economy of thorough refrigeration, 
which resulted in the use of more 
ice by those who read the copy but 
were not ready to purchase the 
new product. Secondly, it brought 
the ice industry up on its toes, 
fostering new ideas as to purity of 
the product, cleanliness in delivery, 
and standards of service. And, in 
the third place, it decimated that 
speculative fringe of marginal pro- 
ducers which had often caused 
trouble by precipitating over-pro- 
duction and price competition. 

This, it appears, was only the 
transitional stage. 

During the recent years of slack 
business, while sales of mechanical 
units reached new peaks, the ice in- 
dustry has felt the force of de- 
pression. Ina pamphlet just issued 
to the National Association of Ice 
Industries, E. L. Bennett, its presi- 
dent, lays the blame for this condi- 
tion to the department of distribu- 
tion and announces plans to 
improve marketing service. He sees 
striking individual examples of 
progress, but says that the industry 
as a whole “has been very slow to 
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institute changes either in person- 
nel or in methods.” 

Exceptions to the general rule, 
he points out, have in each case 
been due to emphasis upon the 
delivery force. The most discour- 
aging factor has been the decline in 
morale of practically all employees. 
But there is new hope in the re- 
sults of employee training and bet- 
terment under way for three years 
in the Southwest. This group has 
joined the national association and 
their system will be offered to the 
industry within a very short time. 
Asserting that this plan has proved 
a “great builder of confidence of 
the men in themselves,” Mr. Ben- 
nett makes this announcement : 

“In preparation for the course of 
1933, it is planned to hold some ten 
preparational conferences in stra- 
tegic points and thus to make pos- 
sible the accumulation of experi- 
ence and opinion from ice men of 
all sections. . . . Through this ice- 
marketing service and its publicity 
aids, now embracing all the ser- 
vices of the National Association 
Trade Development Bureau, the in- 


Again, when fifty old ice boats 
ceased to be useful due to a chang: 
in the manufacturing policy, he did 
not junk these craft. Instead, he 
turned them over to the repair 
shop where they were converted 
into houseboats and made resplen- 
dent in new paint. A series of 
advertisements sold every one at a 
good price. 

Knickerbocker’s new laundry 
venture reveals this sane desire to 
use the force of advertising to 
guarantee steady employment for 
its workers, many of whom have 
seen thirty and more years of ser- 
vice. The laundry business was 
chosen because it is a home ser 
vice and can be built up through 
old contacts and those the com 
pany is now serving. One-time 
patrons who have not forgotten 
Knickerbocker service will be 
promising prospects for the new 
laundry. Best of all the new busi 
ness is not particularly seasonal, 
and a study of the market shows 
that there is only a relatively small 
proportion of power laundries in 
the field. And the company has 
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dustry is offered for the first time the pick-up and delivery system 
a complete service in the merchan- ready made. ‘x, 
dising of ice. It is not just for “Our investment in advertising,” ac 
delivery men, it is for every man says Mr. Small, “has paid for it- ow) 
and woman in the ice business.” self as it was expended, and now is Ne 
Sennnel Saleen we feel that we are going to get fe 
Always a Problem extra dividends through an ex- 
pansion of our service to those 
The ice business has always had whom we have persuaded to trade =“ 
a tough break because of seasonal with us. Our ice business will 5 
swings in demand. Such varia- continue to be the bulk of our | 
tions have always been its greatest business for some time to come; : 
problem. President Small, of meanwhile we will have an oppor- i 3 
Knickerbocker, was one of the tunity to demonstrate the dependa- ; 
earliest converts to the belief that bility of our new service and to aA 
a corporation could, through in- develop permanent patrons in the fe, 
telligent use of the force of ad- laundry field. Z 
vertising and attention to its prod- “Because our service has always MI) 


ucts and services, reduce cycles of 
unemployment to a minimum. 

Several times he has demon- 
strated how this could be done. 
When the coming of motor trans- 
portation threatened unemployment 
for the men who worked in the 
shops that had long built and re- 
paired the company’s wagons, he 
advertised the services of the shop 
for the repair and painting of 
wagons and brought in a great deal 
of work. 


lived up to the claims of our ad- 

vertising, we have retained the 
good-will of many old customers 
who have moved into apartment 
houses and no longer buy ice from 
us. That has been demonstrated 
by the results of initial canvassing 
for our new laundry service. We 
believe this good-will will bring us 
a trial, at least, and it is up to us 
to give these trial customers just 
as satisfactory | service as when we 
sold them ice.’ 
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ARVEST [TIME 


Rising prices have injected the first en- 
Je" =| thusiasm in years into the small grain harvest 
“\ —=-—-| new moving northwest. Corn and other 
crops never looked better. Live stock prices 
daily show great promise and agriculture, 
near Cincinnati as everywhere, is looking up. 








Industrial Cincinnati quickly reflected the 
optimistic trend and the employment curve 
in July took a definite turn upward. Retail 
sales, always above average here, slowly 
improve. 

The Cincinnati sales crop is ripe and 
harvest time is here. Your share will be gath- 
ered easier and more economically with the 
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CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
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Price Last 


Another Retailer Finds That Reason-Why Copy Gets Results Even in 
These Times 





HAT do Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer consider 
first, today? Price? Quality? 
Probably both and neither, at 
different times. 

Because incomes have been 
reduced, and there is more 
penny watching than there 
has been, advertisers have 
been led astray by price. 
There are indications, how- 
ever, that advertisers, both 
retail and national, are be- 
ginning to realize that while 
price may be the best appeal 
sometimes, the public still is 
interested in reading or hear- 
ing reasons why they should 
buy. 

In the July 7 issue of 
Printers’ INK was told the 
story of a retail advertising 
war in Newark, N. J., in 
which several department 
stores were making an in- 
telligent effort to find some- 
thing other than price to 
talk about (“Price Takes a 


(Bill Tilden Tennis Meet, Thursday, Jane 16th. Make your resevations 
at Armstrong’ s) 


Men, Why Be Slaves? 


“Why should men be slaves to summer heat 


ABOLISH YOUR SUMMER SLAVERY WITH ARMSTRONG'S 


Armstrong’s 





—— 
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when such fine new COOL clothes are 
now available,” says Mildred Davis 


Most men are still slaves to the foolish cus- 
tom of wearing hot wooley suits in sum- 
mer. No wonder you see so many perspir- 
ing, bedraggled, uncomfortable looking 
men. Men are well called, “the sweltering 
sex.” But there’s no excuse now! Arm- 
strong’s new breezy, porous, light-weight 
summer suits, will keep any man smart, 
cool, comfortable and efficient. 


NEW “KEEP KOOL” SUITS $8.50 to $19.75 


lowa’s Greatest Store jor Men and Boys 








Licking in an Advertising 
Battle.”) Here is more evidence of 
the swing away from price on the 
part of retailers. 

The Armstrong Clothing Com- 
pany, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been featuring lightweight sum- 
mer suits for men. They are 
priced from $8.50 to $19.75. But 
the reader of the advertisements 
doesn’t see these prices in large 
type at the top of the displays. 
The price of the suits is subordi- 
nated. This store isn’t trying to 
get men to buy because the suits 
are cheap in price. It wants men 
to wear sensible hot weather 
clothes for comfort, and buy them 
at Armstrong’s, at reasonable 
prices. 

The advertising stresses the 
need, the comfort, the efficiency of 
cool, porous, lightweight clothing 
for men. All through the cam- 
paign the women are cited as 
good examples to follow. They 
dress according to the weather. 
Men are accused of being slaves 


to summer heat and the “foolish 
custom of wearing hot woolly 
suits.” 

C. G. Helming, of the Arm- 
strong store, writes that this cam- 
paign “has proved to be the most 
productive promotion we have 
ever attempted on hot weather 
suits—and price was not the domi- 
nating appeal.” 

Compare this campaign with the 
advertising of lightweight suits by 
other retailers. Most of them 
take it for granted that every man 
knows all about the comfort of 
such garments, that he will buy 
one if he can get it cheap enough. 
So price comes first and reasons 
why not even last, but not at all. 


H. H. Levey Joins Blaine- 


Thompson 
H. H. Levey, formerly president of 
the advertising agency bearing his name 
and, until recently, with the Hirsch 
Advertising Agency, New York, has 
joined the Blaine-Thompson Company, 
ne., New York, as account executive. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HE mammoth building pro- 
gram of the Federal Govern- 
ment is adding to the normal 
activities of the National Capi- 
tal, swelling payrolls and popu- 
lation appreciably, making the 
busy .Washington Market still 
busier. 

























A market, compact in its area, 
with approximately three- 
quarters of a million spenders 
who can be reached by ONE 
MEDIUM ONLY—Tbhe Star 

Evening and Sunday—with 
its home delivered circulation 
and its reader confidence, in- 
spired by a strict censorship of 
news and advertising. 


It is almost the rule that 
Che Star carries MORE ad- 
vertising each day than all four 
of the other Washington news- 
papers combined—for this very 
good reason—complete and in- 
fluential coverage, with CON- 
STANTLY INCREASING 
CIRCULATION EVERY 
YEAR FOR YEARS PAST. 
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IS THIS SHADOW 


BLOCKING YOUR SALES 





? 


EVENTY billion cubic feet of 

breath is wasted annually by 
salespeople in reciting the virtues of 
goods which the customer has already 
decided not to buy. 

The woman in the picture has every 
appearance of a calm judicial atti- 
tude. She seems to be weighing the 
respective merits of two breakfast 
foods without prejudice or passion. 

Yet her mind is already made up. 
And she will not change it. 

Thanks to the miracle of modern 
photography, we are privileged to 
show the reason why the lady will 
not change her mind. Behind her, 
unseen by the grocer, is the shadow 
of her husband. This morning he ex- 
pressed himself forcibly about the 
cereal. She agreed to try a new kind. 
That’s the kind she went out to buy. 
That's the kind she will buy. 

Whether women do 85% of the 
buying or not, one thing is certain: 
The real Buying Unit is the Family. 
The husband is the Treasurer. The 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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wife is the Purchasing Agent. Back 
of the woman, as she buys, stands the 
shadow of the husband, ready to help 
or hinder the sale of your goods in 


proportion as he thinks well or ill 


of them. 

Is a man’s shadow blocking your 
sales? Better have a word with him 
at the same time you talk to his wife. 
You can do it by advertising your 
product in a magazine which both of 
them read. 

Redbook is such a magazine. It 
is designed to entertain both sexes 
equally. Every thousand copies are 
read by 1480 women and 1420 men. 
And the best part of it is that in 
Redbook you pay 30% less to reach 
the whole family—women plus men 
—than you must pay to reach 
only half the family through other 
media. 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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High School Boys 


THESE ARE FACTS! 


ERE is an unbiased 

investigation of the 
reading habits of high 
schcol boys in 41 states. 
Made among boys, large- 
ly in the upper grades, of 
high schools, it shows 
that BOYS’ LIFE is 
read by 50% of 6,337 
who were covered. 


It further indicates that 
BOYS’ LIFE is read by 
more high school boys 
than any other boys’ 
magazine, and reveals the 
fact that few high school 
boys read the cheap 
thrillers. 


A copy of this investiga- 
tion is yours for the ask- 
ing It is of interest to 
every advertiser. 


HOWARD CHURCHILL, 
17 years, president of jun- 
ior class in Clinton High 
School, New York City, is 
typical of 200,000 regular 
subscribers of Boys’ Life. 


BoYs@ LIFE 


2 PARK AVENUE 











Corns and Corn Flakes 


What an Advertiser Can Do If He Doesn’t Like the Company His 
Copy Keeps 


Danietson & Son 
Provivence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the course of reviewing the day-to- 
day delivery of advertising relying on 
thirst and hospitality appeal in some 350 
daily newspapers, I am confronted with 
a deluge of make-up associations with 
corn remedies, catarrh cures and all 
manner of ailments to such an extent 
that both the advertiser and we are 
beginning to question the goodness of 
the purchase. 

It is easy to see that the problem 
probably begins with the actual purchase 
of or the insistent request for full posi- 
tion, next reading or “‘up front’’ by these 
remedial advertisers, which the news- 
paper undertakes to deliver. 


A* executive of a large agency 
which places a heavy volume 
of food advertising was asked how 
his agency handles the problem 
brought up by Mr. Danielson and 
gets what it wants. His answer is 
brief and to the point: “Raise the 
devil about it.” 

Another executive describes a 
plan of procedure which, over a 
course of years, has proved to be 
effective. Proof and insertion or- 
ders are rubber-stamped, “Do not 
place on same page with medical 
advertising.” In addition this in- 
struction is sometimes specified in 
a typewritten statement on orders 
but it is hoped that the rubber 
stamp will accomplish the desired 
result. 

If a publisher ignores this re- 
quest, intentionally or accidentally, 
a letter informs him of the agency’s 
displeasure in no uncertain terms. 
No time is wasted in argument. 
The second time the instructions 
are violated, a publisher finds him- 
self in receipt of two letters on the 
subject. If violation continues, 
further orders are suspended and 
the newspaper’s bills are held up 
from payment. In other instances, 
a demand is made for a re-run of 
the advertisement. Sometimes this 
request is fulfilled. 

Over a period of years this per- 
sistent policy has registered upon 
the minds of publishers the fact 
that this agency is in earnest when 


The time may come when newspapers 
will find it increasingly difficult to at- 
tract what might be called aesthetic copy 
to their columns if it is to compete for 
attention with subject matter which is 
seldom discussed at table or wherever 
such topics are commonly regarded as 
“taboo.” 

In setting forth this problem, I am 
glad to say that the occasional newspaper 
seems able, by better-than-average make- 
oa, to minimize this “aesthetic 
evi 

I shall be glad if you can refer us, 
in your customary helpful fashion, to 
articles which may have appeared in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications on the sub- 
ject. 

Geo. W. Dantetson, 
*President. 


it specifically instructs that food 
advertising shall not appear on the 
same page with medical advertising. 
Relatively little difficulty is now en- 
countered. 

For the most part, an agency or 
an advertiser should have small 
cause for criticizing a publisher for 
lack of reasonable co-operation. 
Publishers know that close associa- 
tion of some medical copy with 
food copy is objectionable and 
strive to avoid it. There are occa- 
sional slip-ups, for which allowance 
should be made when the difficul- 
ties of newspaper make-up are con- 
sidered. 

It is also to be remembered that 
some medical advertising is a dis- 
tinct credit to advertising. Adver- 
tisers who have established prestige 
and acceptance naturally resent 
their advertising being made a step- 
child that can be shoved about to 
please another advertiser in a dif- 
ferent field. Similarly, there is 
non-medical advertising which of 
itself discusses topics which, to 
quote Mr. Danielson, “are com- 
monly regarded as taboo.” Perhaps 
we should say which “were” once 
so regarded because they are now 
talked about not a little. 

There may be instances, too, 
where food advertisers take them- 
selves too seriously. In a newspaper 
particularly, people get a wide va- 
riety of subjects on one editorial 
page. If the headline of one item 
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spurs interest, it will be read be- 
fore the reader passes on or over 
the next one. There is little reason 
to doubt that advertisements are not 
read the same way. 

If copy for a food product and 
copy for a corn remedy appear on 
the same page, it doesn’t mean that 
the reader is going to get her corn 
troubles confused with her appetite 
or her grocery list. If the food ad- 
vertiser spurs desire for his prod- 
uct when the reader’s eyes travel 
to his copy, he will get attention. 
If she has no trouble with her feet, 
the corn remedy advertiser hasn’t 
much chance of winning her atten- 
tion but, if she has, there is a 
chance that she will remain longer 
with the advertising on that page 
which may prove advantageous to 
the food advertiser —[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Death of Colin Campbell 


Colin Campbell, who retired as vice- 
president in charge of sales of Willys- 
Overland in 1929, died last week in 
Detroit. Mr. Campbell’s name in the 
automobile field was especially identified 
with that of Chevrolet. He was general 
sales manager of that make from 1921 
to 1924 and assisted in the expansion 
of the Chevrolet business, sales of which 
rose from 77,000 cars in 1921 to 483,000 
in 1923. 

Mr. Campbell left Chevrolet in 1924 
with the intention of retiring but later 
was active with W. C. Durant in putting 
on the market the Star and Flint makes 
of automobiles. Several years later he 
became a business counselor. In 1928 he 
joined the Overland organization until 
stricken with a serious illness, following 
which he retired. He was forty-seven 
years old at the time of his death. 


” 
To Issue “Southern Salesman 
The Southern Salesman is a new 
monthly magazine to be published, be- 
ginning with the October issue, by the 
Southern Salesman Publishing Company 
with offices at 142 Eighth Avenue North, 
Nashville, Tenn. Page size of the new 
publication will be five by eight inches and 
type size will be 4 1/6 by 6% inches. 
Principals in the Southern Salesman 
Publishing Company are F. B. Cummins, 
formerly business and circulation man- 
ager of The Lumber Worker, Nashville, 
and L. B. Sterne. 


Appoints Cramer-Tobias 

The Exhibitors’ Screen Service Com- 
pany, producing “trailers” for motion 
pictures, New York, has appointed the 
Cramer-Tobias Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
publications and direct mail will be used. 

George T. Palley has joined the 
Cramer-Tobias agency as an account 
executive. 
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Death of 
Ellen B. Scripps 


LLEN BROWNING 

SCRIPPS, half-sister of the 
late E. W. Scripps, founder of 
what are now the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, died last week at La 
Jolla, Calif., in her ninety-sixth 
year. Miss Scripps, from the time 
in 1878 when she assisted her 
brother in the founding of the 
Cleveland Penny Press, forerunner 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers of today, had an active and 
interesting career, which definitely 
has left its mark on journalism 
and, indirectly, on advertising. 

It was her contributions to a 
“miscellany,” items of odd and in- 
teresting sidelights on people and 
big happenings in news, which was 
the genesis of what later became 
the NEA Service. Her brother 
was quick to see the reader-interest 
value of his sister’s “miscellany.” 
He ordered that no less than $1,200 
be taken from the editorial budget 
each month to develop features, 
now so much a part of the modern 
newspaper. 

Miss Scripps is credited with 
having come to the aid of her 
brother more than once at crucial 
moments when only her aid helped 
to carry his newspaper enterprises 
through difficulties. As the papers 
prospered, Miss Scripps’ wealth in- 
creased and she retired from ac- 
tive newspaper work and devoted 
her time to widespread philan- 
thropy. At her death she was a 
large stockholder in a number of 
the Scripps-Howard papers. 

Miss Scripps is survived by her 
nephew, Robert F. Scripps, edi- 
torial director of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, who was 
with her when she died. 





Detroit “Mirror” Suspends 
The Detroit Mirror, tabloid morning 
newspaper, owned by the publishers of 
the New York Daily News and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has suspended publication. 
The Mirror, which was formerly pub- 
lished under the name of the Detroit 
Daily Illustrated, was acquired by its 
resent owners from the Macfadden 
ublications, Inc., at the time that the 
Macfadden organization vurchased Lib- 
erty from the publishers of the New York 
Daily News and the Chicago Tribune. 
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Using the Sun-Telegraph 
exclusively in 1931 and 
1932 to cover the 
Pittsburgh market, 
Sunsweet Prunes ex- 

ceeded their quota 
both years to date. 
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Surveys Hotel Advertising 


PRELIMINARY report on a 

study of the relation of ad- 
vertising to business, conducted 
among hotels, has been issued by 
the Department of Hotel Adminis- 
tration of Cornell University. The 
survey shows that forty-six hotels 
which decreased their 1931 adver- 
tising expenditures suffered a de- 
crease in room sales of 24 per cent. 
Twenty-eight hotels which in- 
creased their budgets, report an 
average decrease of 21 per cent. 

A decrease in restaurant sales of 
31 per cent was reported by forty- 
three hotels which curtailed adver- 
tising. Twenty-seven hotels which 
increased their budgets cut their 
decrease to 27 per cent. 

Two hotels which increased their 
advertising budgets 60 per cent, 
held their room sales down to a 
loss of 15 per cent, and restaurant 
sales to 23 per cent. Two hotels 


— 
One Hundred Per Cent 


Co-operation 


JourRNAL oF COMMERCE, 
PorTLAND, OREGON 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You folks certainly do give one hun- 
dred per cent co-operation! 

I refer to your letter of July 23, an- 
swering mine of previous date, with 
which you enclose a most comprehensive 
index of articles which have appeared 
in your publication emphasizing the 
value of advertising in times of de- 
pression. 

May I thank you most sincerely for 
this co-operation and assure you that 
these data are being put to very good 
use in our organization. 

Harotp P. Drake, 
Advertising Manager. 


DatLy 


Towel Account to Wesley 
Associates 
Georgia Kincaid Mills, 
Dundee towels, 
have appointed The Wesley Associates, 


The Griffin, 


Ga., manufacturers of 


New York, to direct their advertising 
account. Woodward, Baldwin & Com- 
pany, New York, are selling agents for 
the Georgia Kincaid Mills. 


New Account t for C. M. Sloan 


Agency 
The Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Company, East Chicago, Ind., has ap- 
pointed the Charles M. Sloan Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
the advertising of its tanks and struc- 
tural steel equipment. 


ss 
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which decreased their expenditures 
between 60 and 80 per cent, re- 
ported losses of 37 per cent in 
room sales and 51 per cent in res- 
taurant sales. 

The comparison was made for 
1931 operations against 1929. 
Average advertising expense for 
182 hotels in 1931 amounted to 
6.3 cents per available room per 
day, or $23.16 per room per year. 
On an annual basis the range is 
from 36 cents to $114 per room 
per year. 

Sixty of the hotels spent 2% 
cents or less per room per day; 
104 spent not more than 5 cents, 
while 146 spent 10 cents or less 
per room per day. Nine hotels 
spent 20 cent and only three more 
than 25 cents. The latter three are 
very large transient hotels in cities 
containing more than _ 1,000,000 
population. 


— 


Another Definition of 
Advertising 
Metropotitan SuNnpDAY NEWSPAPERS 
New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Paul Faust’s article, “Business Now 
Needs a Complete Job of Merchandis- 
ing” [Printers’ Inx, Aug. 4], is one 
of the most constructive messages on 
advertising and selling that I have ever 
read. 

Among other things, he has put down 
in clear, simple English another defini- 
tion of advertising which is worth past- 
ing in our hats—namely: 

“Advertising is what it is because it 
simplifies dealing with the public—as to 
effort, time and cost.’ 

A. C. G. HaMMESFAHR. 


Massachusetts Republicans Ap- 
point Boston Agency 


The Republican State Committee of 
Massachusetts, of which Amos L. Taylor 
is chairman, has appointed Ingalls-Adver- 
tising, Boston, to act in the official 
capacity of the committee’s advertising 
agency for all State and national affairs 
connected with the coming elections. 


Death of F. W. Sinram 


F. W. Sinram, president of Gears 
and Forgings, Inc., Cleveland, died at 
that city recently. He was one of the 
founders and a past president of the 
American Gear Association. He was 
also one of the founders of the Van 
Dorn Electric Tool Company. 
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—and he inspects them closely! 


Airplanes 

Antiseptics 

Automobiles 

Automobile Accessories 

Automobile Tires and 
Tubes 

Boats 

Books 

Building Materials 

Cameras and Photo- 
graphic Supplies 

Cigars and Cigarettes 

Electric Refrigerators 

Fountain Pens and Pencils 

Furniture 

Gasoline and Oil 

Home Study Courses 

Men's Jewelry 

Men's Wear 

Motorcycles 
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Soft Drinks 
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THERE ARE opie 
OF HIM VARIOUSLY 
EMPLOYED 


One great group of men who buy for cause is POPULAR 
MECHANICS audience of EXECUTIVES. There are 110,000 
of them. DOCTORS, LAWYERS, TEACHERS, ENGINEERS, 
SCIENTISTS, the CLERGY, SALESMEN are listed to the num- 
ber of 115,000. SKILLED ARTISANS in all lines number 
120,000. Occupations classed as CLERICAL take care of 
45,000. There are 25,000 FARMERS, 25,000 STUDENTS. 
10,000 RETIRED BUSINESS MEN and the same number of 
HOUSEWIVES. Space does not permit listing the sundry 
callings of 40,000 labelled MISCELLANEOUS. 


All of these people have jobs or independent means. 
70% of our circulation is news-stand sale. Men out of work 
are not paying 25c for a magazine. POPULAR MECHANICS 
readers have money to buy your goods RIGHT NOW. 


oR UR oy. ia yW a 4 
TO HIM 
TWELVE TIMES 


jor °9300 


Salesmanship means marksmanship these days. It is no longer 
possible to load up the old blunderbuss and blaze away in 
the general direction of a market and then send out your 
retrievers to bring in the game. 


Today it takes rifle shooting to bring in the sales. There is a 
new science in space buying. It is called “ADVERTISING 
ACCURACY.” 


Here are twelve clean shots at a clearly defined target — 
6,000,000 hits for $9300. Twelve monthly messages to a man 
market of half a million. You know their tastes, their habits, 
what they pay money to read. The only way you can fail is 
through inferior merchandise. 


You can hit that target. Even if the list is made up — add 
POPULAR MECHANICS. It will do a lot to raise the general 
average. Ask your agency—or vs. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
MAGAZINE 


Popular Mechanics Building 
Chicago 
NEW YORK: DETROIT: BOSTON: 
Empire State Bldg. General Motors Bidg. 35 Newbury St. 
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What the Sales Department Should 


Know about Service 


Experiences of Some Leading Companies in Handling This Vexing 
Accessory of Merchandising 


By J. G. 


[Epitor1aL Note: This is the 
second of two articles on the ser- 
vice problem. The first appeared 
in the August 4 issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK.] 


CONSUMER appliance—me- 
4 4 chanical refrigerator, washing 
machine, mangle, air conditioner, or 
what not—needs adjustment or re- 
pair. Instead of going to the manu- 
facturer’s representative the owner 
calls in the local repair man, who 
may use “gyp” parts or do a poor 
job. Later the machine gives up the 
ghost for keeps, and either the 
maker’s reputation suffers or the 
owner is put to considerable unnec- 
essary expense—or both. 

That’s the toughest spot in the 
service problem. To find out what 
is being done under today’s condi- 
tions to avoid such a situation, 
Printers’ INK has canvassed a 
number of companies. This study 
reveals sixteen different methods 
designed to induce customers to use 
authorized service, as follows: 


1. Selling parts only to author- 
ized dealers. 


Two of these companies sub- 
scribe to this method as a part of 
their service plan. 

Says E. Lyell Gunts, advertising 
manager of the May Oil Burner 
Corporation: “We will not sell 
Quiet May parts to any other than 
authorized dealers, and we cer- 
tainly do not obligate ourselves to 
back up the integrity of our equip- 
ment if other than our parts are 
used.” 

The Kelvinator Sales Corpora- 
tion also believes in restricted sale 
of parts. Director of Service E. 
A. Seibert says: 

“We have not favored so far the 
independent refrigeration service 
man. We guard against the prob- 
lem outlined by selling Kelvinator 
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Donley 


parts only to our authorized dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

“We have made this policy on 
furnishing of parts to independent 
organizations for two _ reasons: 
First, the independent organization 
takes service business that right- 
fully belongs to them away from 
our dealers and distributors; sec- 
ond, the independent often renders 
very unsatisfactory service, which, 
of course, reflects back on our 
product.” 


2. Binding dealer to use bona 
fide parts. 


George A. Scoville, vice-presi- 
dent of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Company, says 
that the use of “gyp” parts in re- 
pairing receiving sets was once 
quite a problem for the manufac- 
turer, but that this situation is not 
serious with his company at pres- 
ent. 

“We have covered this - point 
thoroughly in our franchise agree- 
ment,” says Mr. Scoville, “where- 
in we state that we expect the 
dealer to use our parts in repair- 
ing our receiving sets, inasmuch as 
the public expects certain results 
from our radio product.” 


3. Enclosing or sealing operat- 
ing parts. 


General Electric has long offered 
a refrigerator with enclosed oper- 
ating parts and sealed controls, and 
Servel now has a “Hermetic” prod- 
uct with service free features. 

Says W. M. Timmerman, com- 
mercial engineer of the General 
Electric Company : 

“There are two very definite rea- 
sons as to why we have been free 
from this type of trouble: The first 
is that we give a long guarantee 
on our refrigerating units; second, 
our hermetically sealed design 
makes it impossible for anyone to 
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do much with the machine in the 
field. The only part of the mecha- 
nism which can be tampered with 
is the control, the cover of which 
is sealed with a meter seal. It is 
impossible for anyone to tamper 
with the control without breaking 
the seal.” 


4. Using special casting dies for 
parts. 


A. E. Scalzitti, sales department, 
The Hoffman Heater Company, 
maker of automatic gas water heat- 
ers and storage systems, says: 

“The problem of replacements 
and service on our product is pos- 
sibly somewhat different from the 
average, in view of the fact that 
installations or repair work must 
be done by someone of experience 
—in fact, in a great many locali- 
ties by a licensed plumber, due to 
laws and ordinances of certain 
cities and States. 

“As to the replacement of parts 
other than Hoffman—due to the 
construction of our product, com- 
ponent parts are fabricated or cast 
from special dies and patterns 
which cannot easily be replaced 
with a _ standard article on the 
market.” ‘ 


5. Using “Identification” card 
for service man. 


G. A. Johnson, service manager 
of the Delco Appliance Corpora- 
tion, says: 

“In the case of Delco-Light 
plants, we feel that we have made 
considerable progress by including 
in instruction books and on the 
service instruction cards a refer- 
ence to the ‘Serviceman’s Identifi- 
cation Card.’ 

“Identification cards are renewed 
every six months, to avoid their 
continued use in case of change in 
official service representation. The 
color of the card is also changed 
with each six-months’ period. It is 
necessary, of course, to impress on 
users the importance of official ser- 
vice and to bring the identification 
card to their attention.” 


6. Attaching “Warranty Card” 
to the product. 


This method is an important part 
of the service plan of the Atwater 
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Kent Manufacturing Company, 


maker of radio apparatus. L. A. 
Charbonnier, service manager, 
says: 

“Acting on the fundamental 


truth of the old adage—‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure’-—we feel that this situation 
is best attacked by making it prac- 
tically an impossibility for the cus- 
tomer to entertain such a thought 
or any other thought than of go- 
ing directly to the dealer whenever 
service may be needed. This we 
believe is best accomplished by hav- 
ing our field men impress on the 
distributors’ sales and service men 
the necessity of urging the dealer 
to establish a permanent and 
friendly contact with all his cus- 
tomers, and to instil in the cus- 
tomer’s mind the thought that if 
any trouble should arise his first 
move should be to call the dealer. 

“Of course, this is not all. Our 
‘Warranty Card’—a section of 
which is attached to the product 
when sold and goes to the con- 
sumer—instructs the customer to 
communicate with his dealer if he 
has difficulty of any kind with the 
product. 

“The last lines in our instruc- 
tions furnished with the set read: 
‘If you experience difficulty, com- 
municate with your dealer, who 
will make the necessary adjust- 
ment under warranty terms.’ 

“And finally we endeavor to im- 
press on our distributors the im- 
portance of stocking and selling 
only genuine A. K. replacement 
parts, and to encourage their au- 
thorized dealers along similar lines. 
The tendency to substitute ‘gyp’ 
parts is discouraged by the fact 
that we do not furnish data on 
values of parts—our thought being 
that such data are unnecessary if 
genuine replacement parts are used 
at all times.” 


7. Co-operating closely with au- 
thorized service companies. 


The punch in this plan is pro- 
vided by the practical co-operation 
of maximum discounts which tend 
to discourage outside manufacture 
of parts. Servel Sales, Inc., is 
finding that it works out. Says 
Service Manager C. L. Olin: 
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“Before the advent of the 
Servel Hermetic Product and its 
service free features, we found it 
desirable to provide authorized 
service companies for users of the 
early model product. The promo- 
tion of this plan required consider- 
able effort, but as a result we were 
able to establish more than 200 
capable authorized service com- 
panies, franchised for specific ter- 
ritories. They are placed on a 
regular mailing list to receive spe- 
cial literature and they receive the 
maximum discount on parts and 
service material. 

“All users writing to us for as- 
sistance are referred to these au- 
thorized service companies. Any 
complaints indicating that these 
companies have charged more than 
they ought for service work, or 
have not performed the repairs 
properly, are immediately taken up 
with the service company, and if 
necessary they are contacted by 
one of our field men and the con- 
dition rectified. 

“We have been able, by close as- 
sociation and co-operation with our 
authorized service companies, to 
discourage the manufacture of 
Servel parts by other concerns, so 
controlling the situation that it does 
not warrant any other company’s 
‘tooling up.’’ 


8. Varying discounts according 
to dealer’s set-up. 


This plan is similar to that of 
Servel in regard to discounts, the 
idea being to offer adequate induce- 
ment for the dealer to handle ser- 
vice. The plan, used by a company 
which wishes to remain anonymous, 
involves a graded dealer set-up. 

“A” dealers stock the full line, 
sell and service. “B” dealers stock 
a rather complete line, but do not 
service. “C” dealers are more in 
the nature of agents and usually 
carry only one or two representa- 
tive items from the complete line. 
Under this arrangement all servic- 
ing is done by “A” dealers, who 
also handle installations from the 
stock of “B” dealers, and fill the 
orders of “C” dealers. 

The basis of this plan is that the 
more the dealer does the more dis- 
count he gets. Naturally, as the 
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“B” dealer’s volume increases he 
will be anxious to organize his own 
service department to obtain the 
better profit opportunities of an 
“A” franchise, which is all to the 
good from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer. 


9. Excelling the 


service companies. 


independent 


This is a scheme of general ex- 
cellence which leaves no place for 
the local tinkerer. H. F. Lehman, 
installation and service manager, 
Frigidaire Corporation, says: 

“We feel that, at any point where 
an independent service company 
might prosper, it is a direct reflec- 
tion on our dealer or authorized 
service station, and our aim is to 
have these dealerships so handle 
their service work that it will be 
impossible for an independent ser- 
vice company to exist. 

“Our first aim in establishing any 
Frigidaire dealership or authorized 
service station is to have this dealer 
or service station adequately 
equipped from the standpoint of 
having available the necessary 
parts for rendering service, proper 
tools and facilities with which to 
handle the service, and competent 
trained service men to do the work. 

“We endeavor to maintain an at- 
titude in these dealerships and au- 
thorized service stations of dealing 
fairly with all of our users, both 
as to charges and as to general at- 
titude toward them.” 


10. Guaranteeing product, with 
free service. 


A liberal guarantee period, with 
free service and free replacement 
of defective parts is a plan which 
should work with 100 per cent effi- 
ciency, but there are those who will 
disregard the saving of money and 
there are occasions when the free 
service may fall down. The Sparks- 
Withington Company, however, 
goes further and provides that re- 
pairs to operating units of the 
Sparton refrigerator must be made 
at the factory. 

“Only adjustments to a Sparton 
refrigerator unit are permitted in 
the field,” says J. J. Lynch, service 
manager. “Such items as the cold 
regulator, etc., can of course be 
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replaced if defective. In case 
of a complete failure of a Sparton 
refrigerator unit, it is replaced with 
a new one and the old unit is re- 
turned to the factory.” 

. A. Johnson, sales manager, 
Voss Bros. Mfg. Co., washing ma- 
chine builders, says: 

“Our guarantee on Voss washers 
covers defective parts for a period 
of one year, and specifically states 
that we will replace gratis any 
parts which are defective. But we 
will not in any case pay any ex- 
penses or accept responsibility for 
repairs made outside of an author- 
ized Voss dealer or representative.’ 


1l. Using repair tags for per- 
manent record. 


The MHanovia Chemical and 
Manufacturing Company, makers 
of scientific and therapeutic appa- 
ratus, use this method. A. R. Hop- 
per, of this company, says: 

“When Hanovia burners are sent 
to us for repair, they are returned 
with a green tag which specifies 
the -precise repairs which have 
been made. Detachable parts of 
these tags, returned to us by users, 
are filed numerically according to 
the burner numbers, so that we can 
at any time ascertain very quickly 
whether a burner returned to us 
has ever been repaired before by us 
and, if so, in what way. This 
record eliminates complaints for 
unsatisfactory work really done by 
other companies. 

“This system has been in effect 
only a short time, but so far we are 
finding it very satisfactory.” 


12. Requiring dealer O.K. on 
outside sale of parts. 


The Kelvinator Sales Corpora- 
tion, which ordinarily restricts the 
sale of parts to authorized dealers, 
also makes provision for the out- 
of-the-way user. 

“If we receive an order for parts 
from anyone other than our au- 
thorized dealers and distributors,” 
says E. A. Seibert, director of ser- 
vice, “we refer the matter to our 
distributor for the territory, and if 
he sees fit he perhaps will O.K. 
the completion of the order. Ser- 
vice is sometimes handled in this 
way when the distributor does not 
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have representation in the town.” 


13. Telling the story through 
salesmen. 


“For some time past,” says Roy 
A. Bradt, vice-president, The May- 
tag Company, “the importance of 
having Maytag owners have their 
repair work done through regularly 
established Maytag dealers has 
been stressed both by the salesman 
and by the dealer alike. Salesmen 
have been instructed, when calling 
house-to-house and they encounter 
a Maytag washer which has been in 
the home for some time, to ask 
about the washer, if it is satisfac- 
tory, if there is anything the user 
does not understand, and then to 
emphasize the importance, if any- 
thing does happen, of calling the 
regularly established dealer. Many 
salesmen warn users against ‘gyp’ 
repair men.” 


14. Telephone directory listing 
of authorized service stations. 


Proper servicing is a very defi- 
nite part of the sales policy of the 
Apex Rotarex Corporation. R. J. 
Strittmatter, vice-president in 
charge of sales, says: 

“We have in the United States 
162 service stations at the present 
time, and in most of the major 
trade centers a customer owning an 
Apex appliance can find an Apex- 
Rotarex service station listed in the 
telephone directory, and thus is en- 
abled to secure prompt and efficient 
service. 

“We have had some difficulty in 
the past with unauthorized dealers 
listing themselves, but we have— 
either by legal process or otherwise 
—cleared up most of the telephone 
directories throughout the country, 
so that today the customer who 
consults the directory has no diffi- 
culty in finding an authorized ser- 
vice station.” 


15. Educating the user. 


This is, of course, a part of 
all good service work. In advertis- 
ing and in selling it is customary 
to impress the customer with the 
desirability and importance of us- 
ing legitimate service and parts. 

“All the promotion that we 
sponsor,” says E. Lyell Gunts, ad- 
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Avenida Conde Penalver, Madrid 
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Madrid, July 12, 1932 





—— Sa (TRANSLATED ) 
The American Exporter 
A 370 Seventh Avenue, 
amit York, U.8.A. 
Gentlemen: 
_ We should appreciate it very much if you would 
AMORTIGUADOMES MIDRAUWICOS Place us in touch with D.W. cate and Sons, the firm 


O£Lco REMY 
Lovevoy 


whose advertisement a e 74 of El Expor- 
enanen quieres tador Americano, July issue of the current year, 
and who manufactures emall electric light plante. 


on.co remy 
sADORES 
piney We believe thie is the same firm appearing under 
se Yo.2063 in your Distributors Wanted Section. 


€ouwos eect 





We would eventually be interested in representing 
them in Spain. 


AC As you will see from our letterhead, we are 
Exclusive Distributors for a number of world-renowned 
American manufacturers. 


Mesers. D. W. Onan and Sons should send us their 
catalogs with best prices and discounts. 





FORROS DE FRENOS 


CARLES OF BATERIA 
WHITAKER 


bs agp | you in advance for your kind attention 
to this ter, we are 








Very sincerely yours 


AUTO-ELECIRICIDAD, S. 







FROM SPAIN 


comes this inquiry from the distribu- 
tors for Willard Storage Battery, Delco-Remy, 
Atwater Kent, and other well-known American lines. 


Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World’s Largest Export Journal --- 55th Year 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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SatuRDAY AFTERNOON 
shopping crowd in a Mid- 
West city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. An official of the 
leading department store 
in this city says: “Probably 
one-third of our charge 
accounts are out of town, 
and the proportion of cash 
trade is even greater.” 
Two-fifths of att retail 
purchases are made by people 
living in places under 10,000. 


INK 


see eee eee ee ee ee eee 


ARE you trying to force al 


whe n the other 


Ir evER there was a time when 


artificial boundaries on sales must 
be broken down, that time is Now. 
It is so easy to look at America 
as a market made up of metro- 
politan centers. So easy to pile up 
your advertising on three-fifths of 
your market and overlook the 
remaining two-fifths. 

Living comfortably in this coun- 
try today is a group of 1,700,000 
families, leaders in the life of their 
communities. These men and 
women obtain more business guid- 
ance and personal inspiration from 
The Country Gentleman than from 
any other publication or group of 
publications. 


5 


Af « 
5 i 
They have ample incomes. Sev 
enty per cent own homes. Eighty 
six per cent own motor cars. The 
live within easy access of moden 
retail stores, where the needs of th 
entire family are regularly supplied 

These people are exceptionall 
responsive to advertising, for the 
have the money to buy what the 
want and the mental alertness 
want the finest and best. 

The purchases of these people 
and of the great market they in 
fluence, are essential in filling sale 
quotas, this year and every yeaf 
And the one best way to intere 
them in what you have to sell is 





a4 
ser sigesinnsDichgearenh 
¢ alfour output into % ot your market 


4 idust as easy to reach? 


Pete 





Make Your ADVERTISING BALANCE WITH 
SALES OpporRTUNITY 





broduct is one that 


Bhe first three 


agazines in your 








udvertising plan. 


#2 COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


FAMILY COUNSELOR TO MORE THAN 5,900,000 PEOPLE 
.. +» Key to 40% of National Sales Potential 


HE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - New York - San Francisco 
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vertising manager, May Oil Burner 
Corporation, “emphasizes the vital 
necessity of doing business with our 
authorized dealers who agree, by 
contract with us, that they will 
maintain a staff of factory-trained 
installation and service men. We do 
the necessary educational work 
with our prospects before they be- 
come Quiet May owners.” 

J. L. Mahon, sales manager, The 
P. A. Geier Company, manufac- 
turer of Royal electric products, 
says 

“We consistently advise pur- 
chasers of our products always to 
go to an authorized dealer for ser- 
vice and to use genuine parts in 
order to make sure of a satisfac- 
tory service job; but quite often 
someone’s lower price on service 
or parts gets the owner of the 
cleaner to try something else with 
unsatisfactory results. Frankly, 
we have not been able to work out 
any method to stop them from 
doing it.” 

16. Controlling service through 
factory branches. 


Where the manufacturer has 
control of distribution he can keep 
a tighter rein on service. C. R. 
Bennett, assistant sales manager, 
Holland Furnace Company, says: 

“We distribute our heating 
plants, air conditioning systems and 
temperature regulators through ap- 
proximately 600 factory branches, 
which gives us complete coverage 
in the States requiring heating and 
in all but a few requiring heating 
and cooling. When a customer 
buys one of our products, he is in- 
structed to call our local branch 
when service is required. 

“The personnel of our branches 
gets sales, engineering and service 
training through correspondence 
courses, through factory, division 
and branch training schools. We 
can very easily control the servic- 
ing of our products because we 
control our distribution.” 

When it comes to a portable de- 
vice or apparatus, servicing requires 
a less elaborate set-up, for the user 
may bring the article to the dealer 
and usually can forego its use dur- 
ing the time required for repair. 

The practice of the Eastman 
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Kodak Company is set forth by 
P. Favour, manager service de- 
partment, as follows: 

“The fact that most of our prod- 
ucts are so easily portable makes 
our repair service much less com- 
plicated than that required of man- 
ufacturers of equipment which 
must be serviced ‘on location,’ or 
which is inconvenient to carry. 

“It is easy to slip a damaged 
Kodak into the pocket and leave it 
with the dealer, who in turn sends 
it to Rochester, or to one of our 
branches where complete repair 
shops are maintained. As an added 
convenience, many of our retail 
stores throughout the country 
operate repair departments, unde: 
the direction of factory-trained ex- 
perts. 

“This widespread repair service, 
standardized by a repair price list 
which is supplied to all dealers, of- 
fers but little incentive to those 
who might be tempted to profit in 
this field by dealing unfairly with 
users of our products.” 

These sixteen’ methods suggest 
some of the things that are being 
done by leading manufacturers 
Since service policies are still in 
process of formation and evolution, 
there is no end of variations. Thx 
important thing is for the manu- 
facturer to take the _ initiative, 
formulate a definite plan, and then 
to inform dealers and users just 
where he stands. Where service 
efficiency is high, statements of 
such policies are usually issued in 
printed form to dealers and dis- 
tributors, and sometimes to users 
who are also told of service pol- 
icies and facilities through national 
advertising. 


Postal Guide to Cover Rural 
Population 


A new rural list giving the number 
of box holders on each rural route in 
the United States will be included in 
the 1932 edition of the Official Post 
Office Guide which will be issued by the 
Post Office Department on about Sep- 
tember 1. In the past the guide has 
merely tabulated the number of routes 
in each county. With the new list ad- 
vertisers and publishers may reach every 
family on a given rural route without 
danger of sending too many or too few 
pieces to the territory to be covered. 
The new guide will also include com- 
plete information on changes in postal 
rates and laws. 
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Dressing Up a Financial 
Advertisement 


HERE is nothing unusual 

about a company taking paid 
space in financial publications to 
publish its balance sheet and in- 
come account. When manufac- 
turers do run such an advertise- 
ment, it is customary to present 
the figures alone in just as much 
space as is necessary. It doesn’t 
seem to occur to the treasurer, or 
whoever handles such advertising, 
to try to dress up the statement, 
make it more readable. 

Here is an exception. General 
Mills, Inc., takes larger space 
than is customary for such things 
and someone has prepared an at- 
tractive, although simple, layout 
for the advertisement. 

While the text is mainly figures, 
the space permits plenty of white 
space. In each of the four cor- 
ners is a reproduction, in line, of 
a General Mills product. Pack- 
ages of Gold Medal flour, Wheat- 
ies, Bisquick and Softasilk cake 
flour occupy these spaces. To the 
left of the advertisement is a list 
vi the “Associated Companies of 
General Mills, Inc.,” neatly sepa- 
rated from the other parts by an 
enclosing rule. The famous Gold 

+ 

Appointed by Baird Typog- 

raphy 

James H. Rook has been appointed 
general manager of the Harry Baird 
Corporation, Chicago, advertising ty- 
ography. 


Leaves Dunn & McCarthy 


_ Edgar K. Woodrow, who joined Dunn 
& McCarthy, Inc., last spring in a sales 
promotion capacity, has resigned. 


Medal slogan, “Eventually, Why 
Not Now?” is given prominence 
at the top. 

Of course, General Mills has 
something worth talking about, al- 
though it doesn’t say so, except by 
implication, in the advertisement. 
This company reports a net profit 
of $3,891,200 for the year ended 
May 31, 1932. This compares with 
$3,869,665 in the preceding fiscal 
year. 

It is unfortunate that the com- 
pany didn’t make room in this 
financial advertisement for the re- 
marks of President James F. Bell, 
who told stockholders in the an- 
nual report: 

“During the year, the company 
has continued its aggressive policy 
of developing nationally adver- 
tised products through advertising 
and sales promotional expenditures, 
all of which have been charged to 
expense. 

“The 
package product, 


a new 


introduction of 
Bisquick, has 
been attended with encouraging re- 


sults. The development of a new 
process, Ferm-a-sured, is giving 
distinctive and valuable individu- 
ality to our flours for bakers’ use.” 


+ 


Appoints Fuller & Smith 
& Ross 


The Templin-Bradley Company, Cleve- 
land, distributor of seeds, fertilizers and 
nursery material, has appointed Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 


New Business at Oshkosh 

The Wisconsin Ad-Form Company 
has been formed at Oshkosh, Wis. In- 
corporators are P. W. LaMay, D. N. 
Barth and C. E. Sturm. 
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The Forgotten Plan 


(Continued from page 5) 
paign was the outcome. This year 
the old farm market has begun to 
look like a most important part of 
the manufacturer’s total distribu- 
tion. 

Another example in this connec- 
tion is the present move on the part 
of radio manufacturers to advertise 
and sell modernized battery sets to 
the tenants of unwired homes. 

Gas heaters came into the mar- 
ket and by aggressive sales and 
merchandising drove out the coal 
heaters from the cellar just as they 
had already taken coal’s place in 
the kitchen. 

These economical times have 
opened up an opportunity for coal 
which it is not slow to seize, for 
the Anthracite Institute has just 
announced its members will actively 
promote the sale of the Bengal 
water heater made by the Floyd 
Wells Company. 

How many other markets which 
were apparently spoiled by a new 


product, offer a similar opportunity 
now? 
“Temporarily gone but never to 


be forgotten” might well be 
adopted as a slogan by every manu- 
facturer. 

Sometimes the thing forgotten is 
not so big as a plan or a market. 
It may be a letter that went over 
big in 1924 or a piece of copy that 
clicked in 1928. 

The Barrett-Cravens Company, 
maker of Barrett Lift-trucks, for 
example, used one letter for six 
years. It happened in a simple and 
logical manner, this surprising 
thing. The company experimented 
with a bunch of new letter ideas. 
None of them brought the returns 
hoped for. A careful analysis was 
made of mailing lists, copy, mail- 
ing dates. It looked as if the 
“copy” was wrong. 

“Well, what about it?” asked 
then secretary E. J. Heimer. He dug 
out old letters. “What did put our 
story across right in the old 
days?” There was one which had 
pulled big on a 500 list. It was 
tried on the entire list. It repeated. 

“From then on,” said Mr. 
Heimer, “we have been using this 
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same letter ten and twelve times 
yearly. During one year we used 
it sixteen times, some of our lists 
receiving it as often as five times, 
and each mailing it pulled well.” 

Wouldn't it be a good idea now 
for many an organization to make 
a careful study of its old mailings, 
see what letter pulled best in sane 
days long ago, then try it again, 
or a rewrite of it? 

Then there is that famous piece 
of copy which the Sherwin Cody 
School of English has been using 
ever since 1918 in all kinds and 
classes of publications. 

At last count it had been used 
well over 250 times and was still 
bringing back the coupons at a 
profitable cost, having produced 
more than 250,000 since its first 
appearance. 

If this mail-order advertiser 
were like some manufacturers, al- 
ways crying for something new in 
the way of copy, never making a 
careful analysis of what worked 
years ago and why, he would have 
refused to receive at his door at 
least 200,000 prospects. 

At this stage, to satisfy the un- 
duly curious, let me state that the 
Barrett-Cravens star letter asked a 
lot of questions, tells the recipient 
that if he “will only give a little 
thought” he will buy their product, 
and that the Sherwin Cody copy 
starts off rather insultingly with 
“Do You Make These Mistakes in 
English ?” 


They Violate 
Rules, Too 


Both seem to violate all the 
rules. A man with a brand new 
miracle idea would never think 
them up. They are just old (too 
often forgotten) ideas that clicked, 
not once but over and over again. 

So let’s make a plea for the for- 
gotten plan, the idea that worked 
once and was put in moth balls, the 
one that wasn’t tried because 
profits were too easy at the time it 
was presented. 

If there is any reticence about it, 
or fear of pulling something that 
is “dated” or worry lest someone 
will remember and say “old stuff,” 
there is a way out for that, too. 

A man can do what Wesson Oil 
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FOOD CONCERNS GO 
RURAL in MINNESOTA 
and the DAKOTAS 


Advertising on food products must 
cover the large residential districts in 
any territory. 


Up here it’s farm homes. There 
are as many homes on farms as in 
all cities and towns combined—even 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. 


The following grocer-sold products 
were advertised during July to our 
260,000 farm home subscribers: 


Armour’s Food Products Grape-Nuts Flakes 


Blue Ribbon Malt Extract Hills Bros. Coffee 
Home Brand Products 


Indor Fly Spray 


Calumet Baking Powder 


Certo 7 q 
Chesterfield Cigarettes Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kerr Fruit Jars, Caps 


Daisy Fly Killer and Lids 

Dolly Varden Products Luxury Smoking Tobacco 
Foley’s Products Post’s Bran Flakes 
Grape-Nuts Post Toasties 


THE ER 


Webs Pobiasnang (0 Ce Pee Mma 


Farm. Stitk-Bome 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York =| Ae \ Chicago 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. z Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc 
250 Park Avenue ‘ZN KS Daily News Building 
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LD-TIME 
butchers 

said “here I 

am” with 

a pair of steer horns. 
Graphic representa- 
tions of an idea still 
ring the bell. Especially 
when those ideas are 
reproduced emphati- 
cally through the long 
runs of modern print- 
ing. Gatchel & Man- 
ning photo engravings, 
in one color or many, 
have no superiors in 
effectiveness. Try them. 


GATCHEL & 
MANN ING. 


C.A. STINSON: President 


Photo-Gngravers 





W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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did. It said boldly: “Do You Re 
member This Fruit Cake?” Big 
illustration, then this: 


Even large business organizations occa- 
sionally become sentimental. . 
We've always had a sentimental feelin; 
toward this picture of a fruit cake an 
this fruit cake recipe. 

It’s such a good picture and such 
good recipe. They both appeared in a: 
advertisement we published years ag 
And we still remember our thrill at th 
number of letters we received. Letter 
from women who had used the recip 
and who apparently just had to tell u 
what wonderful fruit cake it made. 

And so we print this picture an 
recipe again to remind you not only o 
the fruit cake but of the fact that the 
use of a choice salad oil is becoming 
decidedly the modern method of cooking 


That copy didn’t only remind 
the oldsters. It reached also a 
totally new audience. Millions oi 
people had come to buying ag: 
who never saw the original. Sam« 
kind of folks. What worked once 
may work again. Why not try it 

If there are no records of re 
sults maintained in your plant, 
these observations make it impera- 
tive to start. For memory plays 
scurvy tricks. And don’t forget 
the plan that sounded swell in 
August, 1929, but which was lost 
in the excitement the week after 
Labor Day that same year. 

It is a grand time now to dig 
out the forgotten plan, the result 
producer of yesteryear; letter or 
copy, counter display or what not. 

There has never been any better 
guide to the future than a quick 
look back. The path of success- 
ful management is an avoidance 
of by-ways and morasses, a con- 
tinuation of the main way through 
the trees. 


Business Feet Are Off the Ice 


“Orders are beginning to come in and 
there is not so much haggling over 
prices. Business men have taken their 
feet off the ice and are beginning t 
think constructively.”” This was the mes 
sage that Edgar Kobak, recently elected 
president of the Advertising Federation 
of America, brought to the Milwaukee 
Advertising Club at a luncheon meeting 
given in his honor. 

“There is no sign that business is 
coming back rapidly, ” he told members 
of the club, “but there is considerable 
change in sentiment. Business men have 
stopped talking litics and are going 
back to work. The current happenings 
abroad should do some good and we shall 
see better times.” 
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u os James Dalton, Editor, Advanced by American Agri- 

1g “MoToR” cultural Chemical 
lames Dalton, industrial editor of O. C. Leetum, who for several years 
: foToR since it became a _ business was with the St. Louis office of the 
8 occa- 1agazine in July, 1924, has been ap- American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
r ii ointed editor of that publication, suc- pany, has been appointed manager of 
= ing ling Ray W. Shermah. Mr. Sher- the St. Louis office of that company 
oleae as reported last week, resigned as effective September 1. For the last two 


such 

in ar 
S agi 
at th 


Letters 


tor of MoToR and also as editorial 

ctor of the Hearst Business Maga- 

s. Neal G. Adair, managing editor 

MoToR and Harold F. Blanchard, 
echnical editor, will continue in their 
espective capacities. 


Falk Corporation 


Appointments 

L. A. Graham, formerly with Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed sales 
manager of The Falk Corporation, steel 
products manufacturer of that city. 
Matthew A. Carpenter, for a number 
f years in charge of advertising activi- 
ties of the Falk company, has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager. Arthur 
Simonson, vice-president, remains in 
harge of foundry sales. 


Made a Director of The 
Kaynee Company 


. A. Ferguson, in charge of sales 
and advertising of The Kaynee Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of in- 
fants’ and boys’ wash wear, has been 
named a director of the company. 


years he has been assistant to G. W. 
Gaffney, manager of the company’s ad- 
vertising division. N. M. Johnson, at 
present acting manager at St. Louis, 
will resume his position of assistant to 
the manager in September. ° 


German Papers Appoint Chi- 


cago Representative 

The Staats-Herold Corporation, New 
York, publisher of the Staats-Zeitung 
and the Staats-Zeitung und Herold, and 
the Abendpost Company, Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the Abendpost and Sonntagpest, 
have appointed Lee Hammond to repre- 
sent them in the Middle West. Mr. 
Hammond, who was formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, will have his head- 
quarters at 225 West Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


Appointed Sales Manager, 
Grinnell Washing Machine 


A. F. McCormick has been appointed 
sales manager of the Grinnell ashing 
Machine Company, Grinnell, Iowa. He 
was formerly Western sales agent for 
the J. G. Brill Company. 








THE 
QUALITY 


READER INTEREST 


Wholly because of their Strong Editorial 
Appeal to Selective Buyers of the Best 


that the magazine field presents, with- 


GROUP 


out use of premiums or forcing methods 


... the Present Circulation of these 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CURRENT HISTORY 
THE FORUM 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and World's Work 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


higher priced magazines is Well in 
Excess of the Half Million net paid on 
which the present low advertising rates 
are based. 


Measured in terms of Reader Interest— 
Reader Preference—Reader Influence— 
there is No Duplicate for their service 


in securing from this Half Million of 


597 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Quality Buying Families . . . the Maxi- 
mum of Attention, of Buying Confidence, 


. of Buying Desire—at lowest cost. 











Farm, Food, Grocery Trades Do 
Half Wholesale Business 


"THERE has been plenty of talk 
during the last ten years or so 
about the wholesaler being “on the 
way out.” According to some peo- 
ple, he was becoming a negligible 
factor in a number of industries. 
Of course, some of the weaker 
jobbers have dropped out of the 
picture. They have been, however, 
wholesalers who failed to change 
with the times, who didn’t realize 
that today the wholesaler’s princi- 
pal function is selling, not ware- 
housing. 

If any evidence is needed of the 
continued importance of wholesal- 
ing, it is to be found in the figures 
recently made available by the De- 
partment of Commerce. These sta- 
tistics are based on the Census of 
Distribution taken in 1930 and 
covering operations for the year 
1929. They present a picture of the 
entire wholesale trade of the United 
States classified according to kinds 
of business. These data make it 
possible to determine the extent 
of the wholesale distribution of 
groceries, drugs, dry goods, farm 
products or any other of the 
twenty-four major trade groups 
and eighty-eight kinds of business 
classifications in which one may be 
interested. 

Farm, food and grocery trades 
do about 45 per cent of the total 
wholesale business. : 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
wholesaling is important in many 
lines of trade outside of groceries, 
drugs, dry goods and hardware. 
Newer industries also sell largely 
through wholesale establishments. 

The largest number of estab- 
lishments in proportion to volume is 
in the petroleum trade and the 
smallest in the metals and minerals 
group. 

Food wholesaling establishments, 
which for census purposes are 
divided into two groups—the 
grocery and food specialties trade 
and food products (not elsewhere 
specified) trade—accounted for 
5 per cent of the total wholesale 
trade of the United States, with 
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sales in excess of $19,000,000,000, 

The farm products (not else- 
where specified) trade, which con- 
sists of establishments handling 
cotton, grain, livestock and tobacco, 
reported sales of $12,031,034,292 
through 30,473 wholesale establish- 
ments. This constituted 17.3 per 
cent of the United States total. 

This census release shows that 
wholesaling pervades practically all 
lines of trade, varying only in rela- 
tive importance in the different 
lines of merchandise or in the types 
of wholesale establishments which 
operate therein. The dry goods and 
apparel trade shows 10,518 estab- 
lishments engaged in the distribu- 
tion of those products with ap- 
proximate wholesale sales value of 
$6,000,000,000, or 8.6 per cent of all 
wholesale trade. 

Among the other important groups 
are metals and minerals (except 
petroleum and scrap), with 8.1 per 
cent; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 4.9 per cent; machinery, 
equipment and supplies, 4.4 per 
cent ; electrical goods, 3.5 per cent; 
automotive, 3.3 per cent; and 
lumber and building materials, 3.1 
per cent. The relatively newer 
trades, contributing largely to the 
total wholesale business, are the 
automotive group, the electrical 
trade, and petroleum products. The 
three combined showed sales of 
11.7 per cent of the total. 


Window Display Group Plans 
Co-operative Campaign 
Beginning in September, a co-operative 
advertising campaign will be conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Co-opera- 
tive Committee and Associated Installers 
of Window Advertising, Inc. e pur- 
pose of the campaign will be to promote 

window display installation. 

At a recent meeting of the committee 
it was decided to adopt the slogan 
“Installed displays for low cost sales re 
sults” to be featured in the advertising, 
which will appear in a list of eight 
advertising and drug business papers. 

At the time of the meeting, seventy- 
one associates of Window Advertising, 
Inc., had subscribed toward the cam- 
paign. The group will also issue a 
monthly publication to be called “Win 
dow Display Installation.” 
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“WHO 


SELLS 


LOS 


So close to being a sale... 
and yet so far away! 

She knows exactly what brand 
she wants. She has the money 
to buy it. 

But she doesn’t know which 
way to turn to find a dealer who 
sells it. 

a7 - 
Clinch these sales. Tell pros- 
pects exactly how to find your 
local dealers—through “Where 
to Buy It” Service. 

List your authorized dealers 
under your own trade mark in 
the classified telephone books 
wherever you have distribution. 
Names. Addresses. Telephone 
numbers. 

“Where to oe It” is the log- 


ical means of linking local deal- 
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IT 2” 


@ A» PROSPECT WHO DOESN'T KNOW 
e WHERE TO BUY YOUR BRAND 


ers with national advertising. 
It increases sales by making ~ 
vertising results more certain. 
It binds dealers more closely 
to your own organization. 

Axk our advertising or sales 
counsel for data about “Where 
to Buy It”—costs, coverage, 
and how it can be “tailored” to 
fit your own distribution. Or 
write or telephone direct. 





Trade Mark Service Manager, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (EXchange 
3-9800)—or 208 W. Washington Street, Chicago, II. 
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Great Many big men in 
Britain American banking 
have expressed 
Knows How themselves pub - 
licly in glowing admiration at 
Great Britain’s ability to convert 
its enormous war loans into securi- 
ties of a lower interest rate. 

This bold stroke, designed to 
save British taxpayers almost a 
billion dollars a year, has been 
called one of the great financial 
feats of history. 

How many of our great bankers 
realize that in this important move 
to solve a crisis the leaders of 
British financial policy turned to 
advertising and used it success- 
fully? 

On page 10 of this issue Mr. 
Russell, London correspondent of 
Printers’ INK, gives the facts and 
shows one example of the advertising 
copy which was used so effectively. 

It isn’t the sort of copy which a 
group of dignified denizens of the 
New York financial district would 


think was in keeping with the great 
air of mystery with which so many 
of them surround themselves. 

It tells about the necessity for 
quick action, makes mandatory 
statements in simple English, shows 
a picture of the mail box so that 
the reader will go there and drop 
in his form properly filled out. 

The remarkable response proves 
conclusively that British leaders 
not only know banking but also 
realize how a dramatic move in 
banking can be dramatized and 
made to work by adding adequate 
advertising to the banking idea. 

The loan conversion was front 
page news in every British news- 
paper, but the men who had the 
responsibility for putting it over 
successfully didn’t depend on pub- 
licity alone. 

They bought advertising space to 
tell the public just how, why and 
when, and to hurry stragglers. into 
immediate action. 

They used no bugle call to pro- 
fessional patriotism, but appealed 
to the selfish motive, to good busi- 
ness sense. 

There is offered in the action of 
British bankers a most dramatic 
example to leaders of banking 
thought in this country who know 
how to do things for remedying 
conditions, but seem to lack the 
knowledge that advertising is es- 
sential both for themselves and 
their borrowers, to dramatize cur- 
rent events toward recovery, to 
build up consumption of consumer 
and capital goods now and quickly. 


Good News ©, August 1 a 
notice from the 


for Farmers United States De- 


partment of Agriculture informed 
us that the usual bulletin on game 
and fur laws would not be printed 
this year. But under date of August 
3 we received a correction killing 
the first announcement and giving 
out the great news that the bulletin 
would be issued this year after all 

Our interest in the agricultural 
community is so genuine that we 
now hasten to assure the farmer 
that he will not have to struggle 
along during these stirring recon- 
struction days without this signifi- 
cant document. Squelching it would 
cut only one small sliver from the 
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last straw that is now weighing 
down the taxpayer, and so why not 
have it? 

Meanwhile, how about a reprint 
of another famous treatise emanat- 
ing from the Government print- 
shop in which was discussed the 
contents of the stomachs—or giz- 
zards—of thousands of wild ducks 
of many species? It wouldn’t cost 
a great deal and there may be 
farmers in Long Island, Oklahoma 
or Montana who are still suspect- 
ing that the mallard, so delicious 
when spitted to a rich brown with 
a thick slice of Irish bacon, is 
rankly omniverous. 

Taxpayers after a while may 
become so niggardly and incurious 
that they may decide they do not 
care to pay out money for discov- 
ering what wild ducks eat or 
when. They must be saved from 
themselves. 

Speaking in behalf of the city 
folks, we venture to express the 
hope also that the Government will 
not drop its publications on candy- 
making in the home, the care of 
pets and the renovation of feather 
beds. 





How about As a part of the 
a Pool for general effort to 
Advertising? hasten economic 
é vertising? recovery, a pool 
is now being organized to strengthen 
the prices of agricultural staples. 
_This latest step in a series of 
similar pools including the National 
Credit Corporation and the Amer- 
ican Securities Investing Corpora- 
tion is a private banking enterprise 
which has official sponsorship and 
encouragement. 

The thought back of it is the 
granting of easier credits to large 
users and consumers of staple agri- 
cultural products. At the recent 
meeting of the Young Committee 
at which the development was dis- 
cussed, the point was made that 
the committee itself is in no posi- 
tion to undertake the actual financ- 
ing of any programs. Its sole func- 
tion is to discover possible remedies 
and aids, then to turn its ideas over 
to bankers and business men for 
practical application. 

Here then is an idea for this 
committee to consider. 
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During all the recent discussions, 
it has been agreed that the public 
state of mind was most important. 
Advertising has been one of the 
greatest forces in producing a buy- 
ing state of mind. 

Small-town bankers who will 
grant a manufacturer credit to de- 
velop a new product are often very 
shy on lending him money to do a 
market development job. 

A blanket manufacturer, let us 
say, a good credit risk on a col- 
lateral and past performance rec- 
ord, has a line of credit from a 
local bank, has used some of it in 
research, experiment and analysis. 
He develops a product with a 
totally new talking point. The local 
banker who extends the credit for 
making the product, goes thumbs 
down when he hears the word “ad- 
vertising” used. 

Yet all the previous work and 
the credit used for it goes for 
naught unless the public is given 
an opportunity to pass on the merits 
of the item, having heard about it 
through advertising. 

If an advertising pool could be 
formed it might work along lines 
which the National Credit Cor- 
poration set as an example. Large 
city banks make subscriptions call- 
able at stipulated periods, and loans 
in return are granted through es- 
tablished agencies in various parts 
of the country. 

A group, selected from among 
national advertising manufacturers, 
agencies, and representatives of va- 
rious media, could meet with the 
Young Committee and discuss the 
details of what might prove a 
workable and practicable idea to 
release funds for market develop- 
ment. 

The return of sound business still 
depends on people purchasing things. 
Advertising is a known factor in 
this situation. It has been recom- 
mended as an economic upbuilder 
by the very highest officials. 

Out of a general meeting called 
to discuss ways and means an idea 
could be evolved, “to be turned 
over to bankers and industrialists 
for practical application.” 

If local bankers would extend 
easier credit to local makers of 
products to be used for advertis- 
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ing efforts designed to make people 
want to buy, all the improvements 
already made in fundamentals 
could be quickly dramatized and 
made effective in the form of more 
buying. 

A new form of advertising could 
be encouraged, designed to kill off 
the envy motive, the fear of pos- 
sible criticism now held by people 
who can afford to buy. 

Such criticism for buying could 
he easily changed to applause if 
enough manufacturers were en- 
couraged by bankers (under the 
direction of the proposed pool) to 
incorporate the thought in their 


product advertising. 


Competition is the 
Dictator life of trade, no 

Lamont doubt. But when 
it takes the form of price cutting, 
special concessions and private re- 
bates, it is just as surely the death 
of profits. 

The steel industry has always 
been more or less at the mercy of 
price cutters, because the greater 
part of its product is a basic raw 
material, unbranded and apparently 
as good from one furnace as an- 
other. In depression times its posi- 
tion is peculiarly bad; losses this 
year have run shockingly high, even 
when. figured on a per-ton basis. 

A few years ago Mr. Schwab of 
Bethlehem said that his company 
would have shown larger net re- 
turns had it invested its capital in 
Government bonds rather than in 
production facilities. That is a 
sorry state of affairs. 

The genial and astute Judge 
Gary was perhaps the only man 
who has ever been able to lay 
down the law inside the Steel In- 
stitute and bring recalcitrant mem- 
bers to their profit-and-loss senses. 
Whether it was strength of per- 
sonality or force of logic, he had 
them toeing the mark—and never a 
conflict with legal ways and means. 

The selection of Robert P. La- 
mont to fill Judge Gary’s old post 
raises the hope that something like 
the old stabilization may be re- 
stored. The need is great. Whether 
or not Mr. Lamont becomes the 
actual dictator of the steel indus- 
try, the evident purpose is to hasten 
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stabilization by granting broader 
powers to the head of the Institute 
in the fight against senseless tactics 
which undermine the price struc- 
ture and pauperize the producers, 

It used to be said of Steel com- 
mon, in Wall Street, “As steel goes, 
so goes the market.” As yet there 
is no ground for saying that the 
significance of this Lamont ap- 
pointment to business at large is 
quite so sweeping. 

But if the steel industry masters 
its price problems, may not the 
example be heeded by other profit- 
less operators? Stabilization in this 
basic raw material would encourage 
a stiffening up on finished products, 
Perhaps the old saying of the 
Street may eventually be para- 
phrased this way—‘“As steel goes, 
so go prices.” 


A group of phar- 
Dignified rk. od or- 
Druggists ganized the 

League of Registered Pharmacists. 

One purpose is to check the inroads 

of the pineboard stores which often 

have no registered pharmacists. In 
that purpose we wish them success. 

It is also reported that, “smarting 
under the derision sometimes 4i- 
rected at the present drug store, 
with its soda fountain, book shelves 
toys and other miscellaneous mer- 
chandise,” they hope to restore the 
profession to its former dignity. 

We can understand the League's 
distaste for purveying heterogeneous 
items. But aren’t they taking a 
good-natured joke too seriously ? 

The League wants the drug store 
to cease being a village general 
store and return to its former dig- 
nity. Dignity, in a store, may be 
suggestive of dust and shelf-worn 
merchandise. The men who have 
put today’s drug store on the busi- 
ness map are first-rate merchan- 
disers. 

The alleged joke about the pill- 
maker who failed because he 
couldn't make a Denver sandwich 
will still be good; but please don't 
bring back the musty old drug 
store. If it did return, where would 
we go at 2 am. to get a good 
mystery yarn or a corkscrew or a 
bottle of pickles? 
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Here’s an Idea 
for PUBLISHERS! 


Vie NOT tie up with a printer 


who can also distribute your magazine? That’s what Kables 
can do. As printers we turn out such well-known magazines as 
Outdoor Life, Hunting & Fishing, National Sportsman, Popular 
Homecraft, Wonder Stories, Radio-Craft, Everyday Science & 
Mechanics, and others. As distributors we handle all but two of 
these same periodicals and others which we do not print. Un- 
divided responsibility for printing and distribution holds many 
advantages for the publisher. 


We'd like to explain to you how we can: 

Give you the benefit of intelligent, systematic order regulation 
based on experience in independent news stand distribution; 

Help you effect economy in shipping through competent traffic 
supervision; 

Increase your sales with intensive promotion work, check-ups, 
recovery and redistribution; 

Keep you informed with regular reports of sales; 

Reduce your unit cost of distribution by spreading costs over 
a group of- profitable publications; 

Secure you with the strength and stability of a financially 
sound, conservatively managed company. 

We will be pleased if you will give us an opportunity to dis- 
cuss both distribution and printing with you. It might be time 
very well spent. 








Company Ded Company 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
1 North La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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Picture Play 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN Atlantic Monthly 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES Scribner’s 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own : 
advertising) American Boy 
‘ Lines Screenland 
Motor Boating 21,978 Hunting & Fishing 
Country Life *20,160 Model Airplane News and 
Cosmopolitan 18,960 Junior Mechanics 
Town & Country (2 is.). . 28 18,368 Magazine of Wall Street (2 
Fortune 15,800 July issues) 
= oe Open Road for Boys 
* The American Magazine .. 14,68 
printer Redbook 12,735 — Scientific American 
Kables House & Garden 12,028 Elks Magazine 
. N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 24 15,073 
INES ASB viction Picture 11,041 
0 pular Movie Classic 10,885 
nce & : 10,332 Golden Book 
Popular Mechanics 10,332 True Detective Mysteries. . 
two of Physical Culture 10,264 American Mercury 
Un Nation’s Business 9,861 Nature Magazine 
Vanity Fair 9,365 American Forests 
many The Chicagoan (July) .... 9,184 Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
Harpers Magazine 8,652 Group 
The Sportsman 8,630 Munsey Combination 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 7,825 Current History 
, American Golfer 7,705 St. Nicholas 
lation Arts & Decoration 7,602 Newsstand Group 
mn: Field & Stream 7,293 Street & Smith Combination 5 
° American Rifleman 7,279 2 926 
traffic Boys’ Life 7,230 *Aug. & Sept. issues combined. 
Review of Reviews . 
World’s Work 7,108 WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 
k-ups, Christian Herald 7,003 Vogue (2 issues) 


Game & Gossip 6,827 McCall’s 

House Beautiful 6,669 Good Housekeeping 

Psychology 6,375 Woman’s Home Companion 39 

Screen Book 6,238  Tadies’ Home Journal .... 

True Confessions 6,210 Harper’s Bazaar 

National Sportsman 6,189 True Story 

Forbes (2 July issues) ... 6,091 Delineator 

American Home *5,969 pictorial Review 

N. Y. Metropolitan Edition 14 9,146 Photoplay 

Life .: 5,801  Holland’s 

College Humor 5,746 = Tower Magazines 

Sunset 5,674 Household Magazine 

American Legion Monthly. 5,644 Farmer’s Wife 

Extension Magazine 5,640 The Parents’ Magazine ... 

Dream World . 5,540 True Romances 

Management Methods 5,347 = Woman’s World 

Outdoor Life 5,152 Needlecraft 

Screen Romances 5,148 American Girl 

Silver Screen 5,093 Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 

Modern Living 4,819 Child Life 

Popular Science Monthly. . 4,659 

Radio News 1 4,612 CANADIAN MAGAZINES 

Film Fun 4,576 (July Issues) 

Judge (1 July issue) 4,576 ‘ . Pages Lines 
ORK: Real Detective 4,568 Maciean ap tev — oo 
- ae 4,526 Canadian Home Journal .. 36 25,287 
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Pages Lines Pages Lines FC ) 
PE cteveaceetuns cae 36 §=—. 22, 802 BEES ncnsnatuscuewnen 6 2,641 
The Chatelaine ........... 25 17,340 Literary Digest ........ 5 2,383 ' 

_ _ > pwn 
Western Home Monthly oe a4 16,716 Totals for July P Lines Count 
The Canadian Magazine .. 17 11,826 onde “ve House 
a . rn Saturday Evening Post..140 94,690 
Canadian Homes & Gardens 18 11,636 . a “ Macle 
. — American Weekly ...... 3 35 66,584 Arts 
Commerce of the Nation Collier's Nati 

A oe 24 9.918 a ee oe 70 47,498 Natio 
(August) ....--.....++. - . er ONE Sidcccécace 86 36,683 oy 
I ott wnanic vcaa con: 75 32,047 Vanit 

JULY EKLIES : OS Oe er 49 20,937 Forbe 

July 2-6 Pages Lines Lit Diges 4 nas Popul 

Saturday Evening Post.. 26 17,340 ‘ etd mane sabia: iis > 20,045 House 
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names of our product and our company 
being identical.” 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE has been a marked re- 

treat in recent months—accord- 
ing to the Schoolmaster’s observa- 
tion—from one of the good old- 
fashioned primer requisites of 
salesmanship. This is the matter of 
personal appearance, once the al- 
most unanimous viftue of the sell- 
ing profession. 

This observation was strikingly 
verified in a recent visit to the 
buying office of one of the coun- 
try’s largest drug chains. There 
they sat, more than a score of 
salesmen, each of them awaiting an 
opportunity to complete a presum- 
ably major transaction, for the 
chain has many stores. And, al- 
most to a man, they had indulged 
in the handicap of appearing before 
the prospect with the sartorial mien 
of one who had just at the moment 
finished a cross-continent bus ride, 
non-stop. 

A day or two later the School- 
master found the men’s clothing 
buyer of a very large department 
store in a state of fine rage. He 
had just been called upon by a 
salesman who was wearing a seer- 
sucker suit “which hadn’t been 
within hailing distance of a laundry 
for at least three weeks.” It wasn’t 
the personal nausea of the sight 
that had bothered the buyer so 
much. What got him was that this 
man—engaged in a business whose 
very life-blood is the selling of 
good appearance to American men 
—goes around a living advertise- 
ment of personal neglect, an insult 
to his prospects and a reproach to 
his source of livelihood. 

The cost of neatness, even in 
these days of lowered drawing ac- 
counts, is certainly not prohibitive. 
And unless generations of first-rate 
salesmen have been hopelessly 
wrong, the effort and money spent 
are a vital investment in outward 
impression and inward morale. 
Personal appearance is relatively a 
little thing, but one potent to de- 
preciate the value of all other qual- 
ities of salesmanship. This is a 
point which sales managers might 


well check; it may well owe much 
of its current prevalence to exec- 
utive laxity. 

* 

“Forty years of profit for a lit- 
tle effort now’ is a_ nine-word 
selling lesson that speaks volumes 
to any advertiser who can build a 
market among youngsters. 

This lesson was the headline of 
a recent advertisement of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., and 
the copy continued : 

“The enthusiastic rifle shots 
make steady customers. Week 
after week, month after month, 
year after year, they come back 
after ammunition. They are always 
buying shooting accessories and 
every so often they must have a 
new rifle. 

“You can’t have too many cus- 
tomers of this type and it is not 
difficult to develop them, particu- 
larly among the boys. Boys take 
to shooting naturally, and with a 
little encouragement, they soon be- 
come real fans. A fifteen-year-old 
boy who starts rifle shooting under 
your guidance may well become a 
lifelong customer. A little effort 
on your part now may mean forty 
years of profits.” 

The Schoolmaster has not often 
seen the main reason for cultivating 
children stated so succinctly. It is 
a message that a great many retail- 
ers need these days, particularly 
when there is a temptation to do 
high-pressure work on everybody 
with the idea of getting them today 
and not caring whether they come 
back tomorrow. Many a sstore, 
through cut-price bargain sales, is 
throwing over good-will for years 
to come. The wiser retailers are 
giving real value and cultivating 
good-will because they know that it 
brings Profits over a long period 


The Schoolmaster is casting his 
most recently mustered glances of 
approval toward the Middle West 
and centering them upon the indus- 
try known as banking. Certainly 
the banks of today have been called 
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To interest such 
ability we will allow the man 
we accept to retain the full net 
profit of any business he may 
now hold. 


y 1 support of this 
man’s efforts we provide a 
highly expert organization with 
a reputation for outstanding 
merchandising talent. 


This is a recog- 
nized, well-financed New York 
agency, maintaining a broad 
policy of personal service to its 
clients. 


“U.”? Box 57, Printers’ Ink 











OST of the articles in each issue 

of the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
tions are of more than timely interest. 
Long after they appear you will find 
in them points that will help you de- 
cide a current sales or advertising 
problem of your own, 
To facilitate in preserving copies we 
furnish binders that will be an attrac- 
tive addition to your library. 
These binders are sold at cost. The 
Weekly binder, holding ten or more 
copies, $1.25, postpaid. Monthly binder, 
holding nine copies, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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upon to do their full share of meet- 
ing existing conditions and the 
Schoolmaster has learned of two 
Ohio banks that have shown ad- 
mirable ingenuity in their condi- 
tions-meeting. These banks have 
established rolling branches, consist- 
ing of armored cars which tour the 
countryside on definite schedules 
and stop at the small towns where 
local banks, for one reason or an- 
other, have ceased to exist. Here 
are two banks which are not only 
ferretting out new depositors for 
themselves but which are also per- 
forming a favor to frugal Middle 
Western mankind. It is possible 
that other businesses than banking, 
conditions being equal, might take 
the cue and establish peripatetic, 
and profitable, branches of their 
own. 

While he is on the subject of 
peripatetics the Schoolmaster is 
reminded of a Detroit furniture 
company which is making use of a 
moving window display. Instead of 
attracting the passing multitude 
this display passes the attracted 
multitude. The Gardner-White 
Company, of Detroit, has put a 
regular window display of its fur- 
niture upon a Dodge truck with a 
specially constructed body which 
allows the display to be seen from 
both sides. The truck is driven 
through the streets and offers the 
public the opportunity of doing its 
window shopping without the in- 
convenience of searching out the 
window. The pity of it, the School- 
master feels, is that Mohammed 
was unable to bring his mountain 
problem to a modern advertising 
manager. 

a 


Frequently the best indirect 
testimonials for a product come 
from a field far different from that 
in which the prospect works. 

Recognizing this fact the New 
Jersey Zinc Company, in a recent 
advertisement to automobile manu 
facturers, features an illustration 
showing six different brands of 
safety razors. Says the copy: 


Believe it or not, most of you prepare 
for the day’s work with a nicely balanced 
handful of zine die casting. Should this 
surprise you, we'll go Ripley one better 
Believe it or not, a _ nicely balanced 
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ration of Horse Head Zinc alloy die 
castings has been the solution of many 
production and sales department problems 
(names on request). 

Nationally known razors, parts die cast 
from alloys of Horse Head Zinc. Pro- 
duced in the millions, at low cost, taking 
a splendid finish—a finish that stands the 
daily gaff of soap, hot and cold water. 


\ny automotive engineer or 
purchasing agent reading this ad- 
vertisement is certainly made con- 
scious of the fact that he is using 
a sample of the product every 
morning. While it may be a far 
cry from the use of zinc in razors 
to its use in automobiles, the com- 
pany has dramatized its name and 
has found an excellent out-of-the- 
rut advertising idea for industrial 
use. 

2 & = 


Every once in a while some 
woman member of the Class writes 
in to complain about the model, 
perfect, immaculate and spotless 
homes that are pictured in so many 
advertisements. The Schoolmaster 
is one of those who believes that 
advertisers are justified in ideal- 
izing home surroundings. He 
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wouldn't care to see many kitchens 
portrayed exactly as they are on 
Monday morning right after the 
children have left for school and 


mother is about to tackle the 
dishes. ; 
Here, however, is a_ criticism 


that he feels is constructive. A 
woman, complaining about a cer- 
tain refrigerator advertisement, 
writes : 

“I can forgive the refrigerator 
advertiser who shows the cute 
kiddies writing all over the front 
of ma’s new iceless box. Yes, I 
can even overlook the silliness of 
putting one of the machines in the 
parlor for the guests to go into 
raptures over. But my womanly 
intelligence is insulted when, as 
one advertiser has done, the re- 
frigerator is shown, door open, 
full of food and, on the top shelf, 
the milk bottles in behind a lot of 
fruit. 

“Now in every house I have been 
with children, as shown in this 
picture, the milk bottle is put in 
and taken out frequently. How 
would this woman do it? Would 
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AT thing. Faithorn COMPLETE SERVICE offers 
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ical requirements of your advertising 


e —(1) ad-setting, (2) engravings and 
(3) printing —all under ONE roof. Only 
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Claude 
C. Hopkins 


Counselor on Advertising 
and Merchandising 
Consultations anywhere with agents 
or advertisers on the special prob- 
lems that today presents. Please ask 
for booklet. Home office : Fruitport, 

Mich. 











West Coast Distribution 


Sales Executive, age 40, married, living 
in San Francisco desires to represent 
Eastern Manufacturer in California or 
entire Coast. Can profitably reorganize 
established office that has been unsuccess- 
ful or will introduce new line if profit- 
able and large enough to devote entire 
time. Firm represented must have good 
financial rating, have a proved line and 
believe in trade and general publicity. 
Splendid references. “Q,” Box 55, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Mills Tower Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Automobile Advertising Man 
for a Newspaper 


Seasoned automobile man, well and favor- 
ably known in the industry, desires posi- 
tion with important newspa) to handle 
its automotive advertising; is a writer as 
well. He is a find if you need a real 
man for such position. 


“R,” Box 56, Printers’ Ink 
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(A.B.C. June 30, 1932) 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
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Classified, 75 cents a line, mini- 
mum order $3.75. 
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she take each lemon and orange 
and banana out individually and 
then put them back in again one 
at a time whenever she wanted to 
get some milk?” 

Little things like that ruin many 
advertisements. Women do notice 
details and when they find some- 
thing wrong they either forget the 
message of the advertiser or laugh 


at him. 
se +6 


Here’s a word of caution to users 
of envelope enclosures. Don’t hide 
letters or checks in them unless 
they are especially designed for 
that purpose. 

Some companies send their divi- 
dend checks in special folders, with 
cut-out openings so that the check 
will be seen at once. There are 
other ways of sending folders and 
checks without getting them con- 
fused. But if the folder or booklet 
happens to be larger than the check 
and the recipient isn’t interested in 
the literature, he may throw both 
out without knowing a check was 
enclosed. 

This is exactly what happened 
recently in one office. An envelope 
was opened. Apparently it con- 
tained just a folder about some- 
thing in which the company was 
not interested. In the waste basket. 

Later, the porter found the check 
as he emptied the basket. 

“I don’t know if this happens 
very often,” writes the member of 
the Class who had this experience, 
“but this might explain what hap- 
pens to some of those checks which 
sometimes ‘get lost in the mail.’” 





California Publishers Re-elect 
F. W. Richardson 


Friend W. Richardson, former gov- 
ernor of California, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the California Press Association 
at its annual election held at Los An 
geles. Other officers chosen were: 
Justus F. Craemer, publisher of the 
Orange News, vice-president; Harry 
Lutgens, San Rafael Independent, sec- 





retary, and uis Meyer, Oakdale 
Leader, treasurer. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Cl 
each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





sified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Representatives for Slide-off Transfers 





wanted, with graphic trade experience. 
Good territory open. Excellent opportu- 
nity for right men. Give experience, 


eonne Box 455, P. I. 
A A BUSINESS PAPER REPRESENTA- 
VEN 


tions, references. 





'W COVERING entire East can 


handle a 4 industrial or trade pub- 
lication. Good contacts with agencies and 
advertisers. Box 466, Printers’ Ink. 





EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE | 
Jesires to add one or two non-competitive 
ublications. Fourteen successful years, 
visible evidence of ability. Wide acquaint- 
ance. HeadquartersN. Y.C. Box 462, P.I. 


Wanted: Publisher’s Representative 
with good contacts for exclusive national 
medium with local angle offering big pos- 
ibilities to selling organization or suc- 
pessful advertising solicitors in the fol- 








wing cities: Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
ia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Savannah, Providence, Pittsburgh, At- 
| City, Washington, D. C., Rich- 


nond, Baltimore. 
' Send full details regarding rad nast 
activities; references, etc. Box 4 a 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 


The logical candidate for any job is the 
man who fits the job by measuring up to 
nll requirements—he w has the exact 
— nce and qualifications called for. 

better wey to locate the man to fit 
he job than by advertising for him. And 
no better oan for the purpose than 
Painters’ Inx, if the man you seek 
nust possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Ink, 
lescribing your man, should uncover 
any excellent prospects from among 
yhom one is very likely to stand out as 
the hest fitted for the job. 








a HELP WANTED 


lectrotyping Salesman familiar with ad- 
rertising and printing fields. Small draw- 
ng account against a commission, State 
en e of business producing at present 
ime. Absolutely confidential. Box 457, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Large publisher requires expert on news- 
tand circulation. Subscription circulation 
men need not apply. Box 463, P. I. 











One of the Oldest Oil Companies in 
New York with National reputation has 
a genuine opportunity for an experienced 
Lubricating Oil Salesman who “Knows 
how to sell’”’ industrial oils and greases. 

State experience in detail and explain 
present and pa>t connections, as personal 
interview can be granted only if letter 
indicates required qualifications. Members 
of our own staff know of this ad. Box 
464, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


FOR RENT: Corner office approximating 
100 square feet with two exnosures in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Office completely and at- 
tractively furnished. Rental $50 a month 
includes cleaning, light, service, etc. Ruth 
Hamblen, Room 1512, 6 N. Michigan me . 
Chicago. Telephone: Dearborn 9560 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Commercial Artist—28—<car cards—book 
and booklet covers—containers—labels— 
lettering—figures, etc. Wishes ition. 
Fair living wage acceptable. Samples 
available. Box 467, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED SPACE SALESMAN 


with well- Smovered ability seeks new con- 
nection. Record of fifteen successful years 
with one publication. Box 461, P. I. 


ADVERTISING 
OR SALES PROMOTION 
Good executive. Experienced in writing, 
research, selling, contact. Dependable, re- 
sourceful, energetic. Box 459, I. 


SALES—ADVERTISING, seeks position 
with , publication or manufacturer, 15 














years’ selling experience, 7 with publica- 
tions. College graduate. Married. Best 
references. Salary secondary to opportu- 
nity. Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 





CREATIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
28—combines “‘brass-tack”” merchandising 
knowledge and artistic ability. Copy, 
layout, art, production in all phases of 
advertising. Free-lance, part time or 
salary. Reasonable. Box 460, P. I. 


WANTED — RESPONSIBILITY 


Am young man with seven years’ adver- 
tising promotion, publicity and editorial 
experience. Will give right publisher, 
agency president, advertising director or 
sales manager highest type intelligent, 
industrious and sincere work in return 
for responsibility and opportunity. Uni- 
versity graduate. Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 
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soft days when any- 
body could make a profit on 
anything, any time, are gone 
... perhaps for a long time. 


Right now your prospects are 
a bit uncertain about what they 
should buy, if at all . . . or 
from whom. 


This means just one thing— 


FOLDERS doing a better selling job. 


.PCATALOGS WR Take your printed things— 
, | POSTERS 


, EBROADSIDES Every one must be planned 


with extra care—and printed 
with extra care. 


% Our aim in these days is to give each 
customer a mighty big dollar's worth 
for every dollar he spends with us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


“ll 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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300,000 


LETTERS 


On Friday, July 29, the Investors’ Guide of the 


Chicago Tribune received a number of letters 
from readers seeking information and advice 
about investments. One of these letters was 
No. 300,000—the three hundred thousandth 
the Tribune has received since the Investors’ 
Guide was established eighteen years ago. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 


Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidz 
San Francisco. 820 Koch! Bldg. 











